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; to the Passion of Christ is not seasonal. It should 
influence our thoughts and actions throughout the entire year. 
Because Christians do make a special effort to keep it in mind 


during Lent, we suggest that you order these books now so 
that you will have them on hand. 


THE PASSION PRAYER BOOK—$1.10 


Devotional and convenient. A pocket-prayer manual with 
excellent and brief meditations. It is also a helpful memento 
of missions and retreats given by The Passionist Fathers. 





UNDER HIS SHADOW by Francis Shea, C. P—$1.60 


The Passion of Our Lord is treated here in a unique manner. Of 
this series of devout studies Dominicana writes: “The medita- 
tions are sublime, human, spiritual, instructive—embellished 
with the inspired and inspiring words of Holy Writ, and clothed 
in language that is charming in its simplicity.” 
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This little book, by arenowned and eloquent missionary is ad- 
mirably suited for both clergy and laity. It is an appealing 


study of our Lord’s Three Hours on the Cross. The thoughts 
are clothed in language that make it a precious contribution 
to the literature of the Passion. 
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e [tT Is ALARMING to read Most REv. 
EDWIN V. ByYRNE’s exposé — Birth 
Control Invades Peurto Rico—and 
we beg our readers not to miss it. 
Anti-Christian legislation has been 
passed, in spite of protests, in an 
Island where the vast majority of 
people profess the Catholic Faith. 
The constitutionality of such laws is 
under consideration. If there is no 
favorable ruling by the Attorney 
General of the United States, an at- 
tempt to nullify this legislation will 
be made during the present session 
of Congress. 

His Excellency, Bishop of San Juan 
—Puerto Rico, was born in Philadel- 
phia, Pa. After his course of studies 
at St. Charles Seminary he was or- 
dained by Archbishop Prendergast. 
In 1920 he accompanied Bishop Mc- 
Closkey to the Philippine Islands, 
where he served as secretary and 
later became Vicar General of the 
Diocese of Jaro. At the age of thirty- 
three he was appointed Bishop of Ponce. In 1929 he 
was transferred to his present See. Bishop Byrne was 
widely acclaimed after the devastating tornado which 
brought such destruction to the Island. 


Epwarp A. CONNELL, whom our readers know well, has 
reason to ask the question and facts to answer it when 
he inquires, Whose Democracy Is It? Pink-tinged 
leaders and professed Reds have stolen the word 
“democracy” and imposed on it their own interpreta- 
tions. It would be well to demand of the next speaker 
you hear on this subject just what is his definition 
of the word. 

Follow Edward Connell’s article with the serious dis- 
cussion on Communism and Law by WattTer B. KEN- 
NEDY. You will learn that Communism does not confine 
itself to soap-box rantings, but attacks the vital and 
essential concepts of our civilization. We expect to hear 
from the author again. 
For your information, 
meantime, he is a grad- 
uate of Holy Cross Col- 
lege and has received an 
LL.B. from Harvard Uni- 
versity. In Worcester, 
Mass., he practiced law 
for a few years before 
joining the faculty of 
the Catholic University 
Law School. In 1923 he 
became professor of Law 
at Fordham University, 
where he is also Faculty 
Advisor of the Fordham 
Law Review. He is a 
member of the bar of 





Massachusetts, District 
of Columbia and New 
Marie O'Dea York. ; 
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Marie O’DEa expresses her admira- 
tion for him as St. Patrick, the Tac- 
tician. Norfolk, Va., is the author’s 
birthplace—Baltimore, Md., her home 
since 1926. She is a graduate of St. 
Mary’s, Norfolk, and George Wash- 
ington University, Washington — 
D. C. At George Washington she 
taught biological chemistry for three 
and a half years. Going into part- 
nership in her father’s business she 
adjusted herself to the commercial 
world by a course in advertising at 
Columbia University, New York. She 
has written and done publicity work 
for a number of years and still finds 
time to be active in various societies 
—such as the National League of 
American Pen-Women, American 
Chemical Society, etc. 

When you have finished Navarre: 
Salt of the Earth, you will probably 
start some secret investigations to 
discover whether you haven’t, by 
some chance, a drop of Navarrese 
blood in your veins. AILEEN O’BRIEN is now in the United 
States. Her enthusiasm is contagious; her facts, amaz- 
ing. She is available for lectures on conditions in Spain, 
which she left not long ago and which she knows thor- 
oughly. We shall be happy to contact her for clubs, 
societies, colleges and other groups. Write to us for in- 
formation. 

There is a true Gaelic flavor to THomas O’MALLEY’s 
story—Johnnie’s Old Woman. Though Brooklyn born, 
where he was educated by the Franciscan Brothers, Mr. 
O’Malley is hopefully looking forward to the flowering 
of a Gaelic renaissance in this country. Practical plans 
along these lines are being fostered by Patrick F. Flood, 
head of the department of classical language of New 
York City’s high schools. 


Maurice LEAHY’s Personal Memories of G. K. Chester- 
ton is a refreshing contribution on that late champion 
of the Faith. The au- 
thor’s name is respected 
in literary circles. He has 
published An Anthology 
of Contemporary Cath- 
olic Poetry and has been 
editor of Carmina since 
1930. He is also founder 
and secretary of the 
Catholic Poetry Society 
of London—though his 
home is in County Wick- 
low, Ireland. His latest 
venture is the founding 
this year of the Ireland- 
American Review, a 
quarterly which will 
make one in name and 
one in fame the sea- 
divided Gael. He expects 
to visit here soon. 





Thomas O'Malley 
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Notes on a Loyalist Party 





It IS quite clear to 
our readers that we 
are for the Nation- 
alists. It is equally 
clear that the Daily 
Worker is tor the 
Red-controlled Loy- 
alists. But other 
periodicals that pa- 
rade their factual, 
impartial reporting 
of the news — 
whether in pictures 
or in print—bristle 
with indignation if 
a suspicion is 
breathed against 
their neutrality. 
One such group 
is Time, Life, and 
Fortune. Their com- 
bined circulation is 
very large. The edi- 
torial attitude is ex- 
pressed in a form 
letter from the first 
named of the three. 
Writes the Circula- 


“RAINBOW FISH”, ETC. 





YOU ARE INVITED 


TO A FARTY FOR LOYALIST SPAIN 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 18th 


AT THE HOME OF MURIEL DRAPER, 144 LEXINGTON AVENUE 


RALPH BATES avtnor or “THE OLIVE FIELD’ 
WILL SPEAK 


SPONSORS: JOE ALGER, MARGARET BOURKE-WHITE, ROBERT 
CANTWELL, JOHN CHAMBERLAIN, MARY FRASER, ALLEN GROVER, 
RICHARD HARRISON, LOUIS KRONENBERGER, T. S. MATTHEWS 


PROCEEDS TO NORTH AMERICAN COMMITTEE TO AID SPANISH 


Life, Time, and 
Fortune it they 
were aware of a 
pro-Loyalist spon- 
sorship by some 
of the staff mem- 
bers of these peri- 
odicals. 

We ask this group 
of magazines to let 
us and its readers 
know where it 
stands. Isita 
neutral and an im- 
partial group? The 
recent report in 
Life, for example, 
on the Pope’s atti- 
titude towards 
Fascism — and the 
handling of corre- 
spondence relating 
to that report were 
far from _ satisfac- 
tory. On February 
10th in the Uni- 
verse, George Bar- 
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tion Manager: 
“Time will always make sure first that you get the 
news straight and true and reliable.” 

Now look at the copy reproduced here of an invita- 
tion to a party on behalf of Loyalist Spain. The pro- 
ceeds are pledged for the North American Committee 
to Aid Spanish Democracy. Are you familiar with the 
connections of the Sponsors for this Loyalist Party? 
We list seven of the nine: T. S. Matthews, Associate 
Editor of Time—Robert Cantwell, Contributing Editor 
of Time; John Chamberlain, Editor of Fortune— 
Allen Grover, Editor of Fortune—Louis Kronenberger, 
Editor of Fortune; Margaret Bourke-White, Photog- 
rapher of Life—Mary Fraser, Associate of Life. 

These persons are not the complete staffs of these 
magazines. Their positions, however, are of such im- 
portance as to justify us in questioning the impar- 
tiality of the magazines they represent. In the event 
that this active, militant sponsorship is authentic, 
we believe it indicates clearly the open support of 
these influential persons on behalf of Loyalist Spain. 
If it is not authentic, we shall be very happy to see 
those concerned deny it. 

Understand: we are not questioning their right to 
be pro-Loyalist. That is their concern. But it will take 
a bit of convincing argument to prove to the readers 
of their magazines, with persons of such pronounced 
advocacy on their staffs, that the quality of neutrality 
is present. Catholics are not in the habit of buying 
the Daily Worker, nor are Communists in the habit 
of buying THE SIGN. But there are a great many 
Catholics (and we venture to believe a large num- 
ber of non-Catholics) who would cease buying 
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nard of London 
exposed the inac- 
curacies of a cap- 
tion under the picture of Cardinal Hinsley. 

And so Life marches on. Blunders are blunders. 
Any editor is likely to make them. But this repetition 
of blunders (?) in matters pertaining to Catholics, gives 
rise to the suspicion that we and this group of maga- 
zines speak a different language when we use the 
words “neutral” and “impartial.” 

Let us get this out in the open. There are many 
vital and urgent problems facing us today. We can- 
not afford to look with respect to those whose opinions 
are suspect. If this group has a pronounced bias, let 
its members admit it. We do not lack sources of news. 

Does this group see no blot on its impartiality in the 
open, active sponsorship, by some of its prominent 
members, of Loyalist Spain? Or, if personal opinions 
do not color in any way their policies, we in turn 
extend an invitation. Will an equal number of the 
staffs of these magazines, in equally capable posi- 
tions, sponsor a party for medical supplies for the 
civilians of Nationalist Spain? 

If the invitation, of which we reproduce a copy here, 
is unfair to those whose names are listed, we shall 
be happy to read their repudiation of this organized 
support of Loyalist Spain. There will be a great many 
Catholics throughout the United States waiting for 
their reply. If no reply is forthcoming, Catholics will 
know how highly this group esteems our convictions. 
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e WrtH pusticrry worthy of a decent cause, the cam- 
paign for Birth Prevention (called Birth Control by 
its advocates) is opening up on a national scale. As 
the author of an article, 
whose readers will be counted 
by the millions, observes: 
“There are ways of putting 
an ear to the ground and 
listening.” And of what we have heard and read we 
intend to speak plainly. Silence would simply be a be- 
trayal of our people. For if anything is clear it is that 
the flood of discussion now loosed on the country is 
directed to leave the impression that Birth Control is 
almost universally accepted. 

In New York, within the last few weeks, 123 promi- 
nent (!) citizens of the Citizens’ Committee for Planned 
Parenthood pledged aid to the American Birth Control 
League in its “campaign to provide scientific birth con- 
trol information to America’s 27,000,000 married cou- 
ples.” A full, back-page advertisement in the New York 
Times and other metropolitan papers (February 9th) 
announced that the Birth Control views of 37,000,000 
women of America would be available in the March 
issue of Ladies’ Home Journal! As modestly admitted 
by the announcement, this was a “stupendous” task. 
Think what it means: if only 10,000,000 single (or di- 
vorced) women were interviewed, then the vast majority 
of America’s 27,000,000 married women (if the Planned 
Parenthood Committee’s figures are reliable) must have 
been consulted! However, statistics are very complex at 
times. 

Previous to this article, of which we shall have more 
to say presently, the February issue of Fortune pub- 
lished a discussion of a $250,000,000 “peculiar industry” 
—that of contraceptives. This discussion was published 
“in the interests of the health and well-being of per- 
sons who are exposed (italics ours) to the products of 
the birth control industry.” In the February 7th issue 
of Time magazine it is noted: “Dr. Pierson’s main argu- 
ment for donations was an echo of a frank and factful 
study of the contraceptive business which Fortune pub- 
lished last week.” 

Our citizens, it is quite clear, are not going to be 
allowed to forget this subject. So, distasteful as it is, 
it must be considered. 


National Campaign 
for Birth Control 


e THE oLD economic argument runs through most of 
these articles in a very definite way. One wonders that 
the statisticians do not marvel at their own contradic- 
tions. “. . . Well-to-do wom- 
en,” notes the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, “want additional 
children more than do their 
less-favored sisters.” Well, 
why don’t they have them, then, if it is merely a ques- 
tion of income? For, in advertising this article it is 


Dollars and Cents 
and Babies 
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openly admitted that: “Mrs. Smith—over beyond the 
railroad tracks—is expecting another baby. There are 
seven children already—and Smith has been out of 
work for nearly a year.” Now get this: “Comfortable 
Mrs. Taylor across the way has four bouncing young- 
sters. The more the merrier, says she.” 

But you know and I know—and the statisticians know, 
but will not put it down in black and white for you 
in such articles—that the comfortably fixed and the 
wealthy are not having larger families. When it can 
be shown that as the family income rises so too do the 
number of births, then there will be some sense (leav- 
ing aside the moral and physical reasons against Birth 
Prevention) in the economic argument. As it stands, 
the cold facts are: persons with large incomes have 
fewer children than those with less money. To use the 
Statistics of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 10% more of 
those with an income of over $1500 were in favor of 
Birth Control than those with less than $1500 income! 

No one denies that social injustice and the absence 
of a living wage has aided the Birth Control movement. 
No one denies that these injustices should be corrected 
speedily. To interfere with the creation of life, how- 
ever, rather than to insist on the means of sustaining 
life, is simply avoiding the fundamental issue. And Pre- 
vention of life is the aim of this movement. It is in 
vain for Ladies’ Home Journal to state: “So the schools 
of the United States, however birth control knowledge 
may be spread, are in no danger of depopulation, nor 
need the manufacturers of high chairs or nursing bot- 
tles prepare to shut down their plants.” 


e JHE AutHor of the article quoted remarks on today, 
“when economic futures are uncertain, when the holo- 
caust of war is all too imminent.” (Italics ours). So, to 
the economic argument we 
have added the fear that if 
babies are born they will be 
sacrificed to the god of war. 
And again, instead of con- 
centrating their energies on securing peace, the patri- 
otic Birth-Controllers will reduce the number of births! 

If war is to come (from which God preserve us!) 
shall we have more chance of survival if we have cut 
our population? Shall we be more likely to keep our 
schools filled and our factories running, during and 
after a war, if Americans are deliberately restricting, 
now, the number of future citizens? Shall the “ideal” 
family of four children be more quickly reached because 
—through fear of having some of their offspring killed 
in a future war—parents now limit their families? The 
whole plea is absurd. Yet it will be repeated and re- 
peated by the campaigners for “Planned Parenthood.” 
Birth Control is bad business, disloyal citizenship, as 
well as rotten immorality. If we describe it as it is, 
we shall be better able to fight it. 


Nothing But 
Cannon Fodder 
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e THAT the Birth Controllers are tenacious and pre- 

serving is proven by our leading article this month from 

Most Rev. Edwin V. Byrne—“Birth Control Invades 

Puerto Rico.” This exposé of 

An Attack on their tactics and their suc- 

Christi i cess to date should be read 

a = fn d the thoughtfully and with an 

eye to the future. It reveals 

the objectives at which they are aiming and unmasks 

the motives behind their Planned Parenthood and Baby 
Code organizations. 

Keep in mind Dr. Stopes’ frank statement made in 
the Criterion Theatre in London in 1925: “The asceti- 
cism of the Bible is against us, not only the Old Testa- 
ment but many of the passages in the epistles of the 
New. Augustine is against us. Paul is against us. As a 
Christian nation we are soaked in their ideas. So are 
our doctors, and that is why so many of them disagree 
with us. I am out to smash up organized Christianity 
on this subject.” 

It is our duty to block legislation which strikes at the 
welfare of the nation and at Christianity itself. We 
are warned against the false arguments in the propa- 
ganda which is now loosed on the country under the 
guise of “enlightened” discussion. Catholics know their 
personal duty before God. They are conscious of His 
Commandments. To this is added now the obligation of 
resisting an attack against the family which is a char- 
acteristic mark of the new paganism. 


e THERE does seem to be something new under the 
sun. Whatever may have been the motives prompting 
his statement, Joseph Stalin has openly appealed to the 

working class of the world 


: to help Soviet Russia in the 
Stalin Startles event of military attack. Is 
the World this boldness, or desperate- 


ness or over-confidence? No 
one knows. But the Catholic Press of the world has 
been ignored or laughed at in constantly claiming that 
Moscow expected more than an idealistic loyalty of its 
followers abroad. 

So startling was Stalin’s declaration that even the 
New York Post is amazed at the effrontery of the Soviet 
dictator. However, it is rather amusing to learn that a 
newspaper is just discovering that “Communists have 
been sharpening the knife against our system.” Why, 
we wonder, did the Post have to wait for this statement 
to have the air cleared of “four years of bunk”? Can 
it possibly be that Catholic editors, with their meagre 
resources, have been getting information the past four 
years which has not been available to others? This, 
to the newspaper world, should be as startling as the 
declaration of Stalin. 

This much good has been accomplished: The Post 
and other papers have gone on record in expressing 
their reactions. Occasion has also been given to Mat- 
thew Woll, Vice-President of the A. F. of L., to state 
that the Soviet régime deserves no support from the 
workers in a democracy. He rightly demands that Stalin 
first introduce democracy into his own country before 
talking of fighting for it elsewhere. Woll does a service 
to American labor in commenting on the meaning of 
the “democratic” slogans used by Communists in this 
country. 

That Communists alone have not misused a word that 
means much to us is shown in Edward Connell’s dis- 
cussion this month, “Whose Democracy Is It?” Equally 
important is Walter Kennedy’s analysis, in this issue, 
of “Communism and Law.” We regret sincerely that edi- 
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tors of our secular dailies, who are doing so much to 
shape public opinion, do not read the sane, informative 
and timely articles which make the Catholic Press so 
trustworthy and intelligent. 


e LAST MontH we wrote: “... if both sides (labor and 
industry) will listen neither to the arguments of Chris- 
tian morality nor the motives of patriotism, at least 

the thought of self-preser- 

. = as vation should bring them to 
Ripe for Mediation peaceful terms.” We are 

or Ruin pleased to see in Joseph P. 
Kennedy’s letter to the 
chairman of the Committee on Commerce, insistence 
on the same thought. “. . . If the Maritime industry is 
not ‘ripe’ for conciliation and mediation of its labor 
disputes, then it is over-ripe for ruin.” 

His plea for the application of the Railway Media- 
tion Law to the American merchant marine should be 
heeded at once. He is right in blasting the opposition 
which claims that such action would be “premature.” 
In ten months of 1937, as he pointed out, approximately 
1,000,000 man-hours of work were lost by strikes and 
lockouts. Business in practically every port of the 
United States was adversely affected. There is no valid 
reason why a “technique of mediation and concilia- 
tion . . . should not likewise be provided for workers 
and operators in the shipping industry... . 

“Investigation and experience convinces the commis- 
sion that discipline and the responsibility of maritime 
labor and the co-relative obligations of maritime em- 
ployers must be established at the earliest possible 
moment and not ‘in a few years hence.’ To tolerate 
present conditions and allow the present chaotic situ- 
ation to continue without determined and courageous 
efforts to bring about proper conditions in the field of 
maritime labor would in our opinion invite the complete 
destruction of the American merchant marine.” 

American citizens have been asking for some time 
why such preventative measures are being blocked by 
those who could put them into effect. What is there to 
gain for industry, labor or the general public by put- 
ting off indefinitely a remedy which has been so suc- 
cessful in railway disputes? Can’t those in responsible 
positions of government realize that the unnecessary 
prolonging of disputes, bitterness, financial losses is 
affecting the country more seriously than can be meas- 
ured in terms of dollars and cents? Let us have some 
constructive action—and let us have it at once! 


e THE wortp is full of appeals. Advertising of com- 
mercial products is an appeal to the public to purchase 
a thousand different articles. Such appeals confront 
us everywhere. Advertising 

technique has reached new 

The Appeal of the heights. It is exerting a con- 

Crucifix stantly increasing power. 

There is a Christian ap- 
peal which is, or should be, the most effective of all 
visible signs. It is the crucifix. In that still, white figure 
on the cross we see the image of Him Who died in un- 
utterable agony of soul and body two thousand years 
ago. The crucifix represents One Who gave up His life 
that all men might be saved. He died because we are 
all sinners and could not possibly save ourselves from 
eternal punishment. In His immense charity He took 
upon His most innocent shoulders the burden of our 
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sins and suffered the punishment due to them that we 
might be saved. 

What Catholic looking with faith and love upon the 
crucifix cannot feel sorrow for his sins and determine 
to do penance for them? Look often upon the crucifix 
during Lent. It will teach you many things: the wicked- 
ness of sin, the necessity of doing penance for it, and 
the beauty of a life of virtue. Above all, if you meditate 
before it for a few minutes each day it will, through 
the grace of God, draw your hearts to Him Who loved 
you even to the death of the cross. “In this we have 
known the charity of God because He hath laid down 
His life for us.” If we meditate in this manner Lent 
will be a blessed time in which we will be given the 
courage to rid ourselves of our sins and attach our- 
selves to God. 


e WE Have had occasion before to note with approval 
that the campaign against venereal disease continues 
to arouse interest and attract support. The head-in- 
the-sand attitude which has 
prevailed up to the present 
in regard to this terrible 
scourge of the human race 
has been one of the greatest 
obstacles to an intelligent and effective program for its 
eradication. 

How necessary such a campaign is may be judged 
from the fact that it is conservatively estimated that 
one person in ten in the United States is affected by 
syphilis. Each year sees a half million added to the 
list of its victims. The terrible effects of this disease on 
mind and body are too well known to need description. 

The cost for medical care for those afflicted with 
venereal disease is estimated at $100,000,000 a year, to 
which must be added $84,000,000 lost in wages and 
$25,000,000 for the maintenance of those disabled. An 
immense amount of money, estimated at more than 
$500,000,000 a year is spent on various patent medicines 
and cure-all remedies. Much of this money is spent by 
those affected with veneral diseases or by those who 
fear they are thus affected. These latter are often an 
easy prey to charlatans and quacks. 

This is a.sad commentary on conditions, in view of 
the fact that it is possible almost completely to eradi- 
cate this malady. In fact, in its early stages syphilis 
is easily curable. Two things are essential—early diag- 
nosis and cheap medical treatment. For both of these 
public agencies and public funds are necessary. The 
present campaign should be encouraged and aided by 
an enlightened and aroused public opinion. 


The Fight on 
Venereal Disease 


e THE question of the partition of Ireland came up in 
the recent conversations in London between the repre- 
sentatives of Eire and England. It was inevitable. It is 
gratifying to read, however, 
that this thorny matter, 

Partition of Ireland while not gone into at that 

time but left over for dis- 

cussion at some future meet- 
ing, did not cause the conversations to break down in a 
bitter spirit. 

The separate government of Ulster in the geograph- 
ical limits of Ireland is an anomaly of the strangest 
sort and a source of constant irritation between the 
north and the south of Ireland, as well as between Eire 
and England. The latter country can blame no one 
but itself for the unrest which partition arouses, for 
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England is the efficacious cause of the partition. What- 
ever trouble the problem of Ulster causes to England 
can be laid at her own door. 

It is strange that England, which considers herself 
one of the great “democracies” of the world (though 
externally ruled by a constitutional monarch) is go 
concerned about the liberties of other peoples—the 
Ethiopians, for instance. England upheld the black 
kingdom against what she termed Italian aggression, 
yet she continues to tolerate an unjust partition of 
Ireland, which is a natural geographical and ethnic 
unit. The injustices practiced against the minority in 
Ulster (principally Catholics who are practically united 
in their desire for union with the south) are g0 
numerous and so grievous that they violate every con- 
cept of democracy. The Ulster government is char- 
acterized by the most unjust methods against this 
minority and by a spirit of bigotry which is unique in 
its bitterness and effectiveness. . 

England thought it was weakening the aspiration for 
a united Ireland when she created Ulster, but it was 
a stratagem which has recoiled on her own head to 
plague her, as her separate and contradictory promises 
to Jews and Arabs have created the present turmoil in 
Palestine. It is up to England to see that the unnatural 
and unjust partition of Ireland is rectified. There will 
be no genuine peace there until it is. 


e JN THE first week of January readers of the secular 
papers were told in dispatches from Red Spain of the 
bombings of Barcelona by Nationalist airplanes with 
the consequent loss of life 
of the usual victims—“old 
men, women and children.” 
The impression intended to 
be created by these dis- 
patches—which might better be termed government 
“hand-outs”—was that the Nationalists were bent on 
nothing but barbaric cruelty, killing innocent victims 
just for the pleasure of seeing them die. 

Intelligent readers ought to know by now that all 
news sent out from Red Spain which shows up the 
Nationalists as barbarians and wholesale murderers is 
suspect. This is not to be understood as meaning that 
the Nationalists could not be guilty of cruel methods at 
times, but it does mean that Red accusations against 
them are not sufficient proof that they are. The Red 
technique is to enlist the sympathy of the world for 
so-called “democratic” Spain (Loyalists) and to 
maneuver the attitude of the public against the Na- 
tionalists. It’s the World War “horror propaganda” all 
over again, but this time there is more pressure in its 
use; the world press being more willing to co-operate 
with the Reds. 

Every normal and decent person condemns indis- 
criminate bombing of innocent victims in war or out 
of war. Certainly this is the firm attitude of THe Sion. 
But we are morally certain that the bombings in Bar- 
celona and other centres in Red Spain, if they occurred 
at all, were not “indiscriminate” bombings from the air. 

Barcelona, Madrid and Valencia are the three most 
important bases of war supplies for the Red armies, 
which are either manufactured in these cities or 
brought to them from France, Russia, and other “non- 
intervention” countries. Any military commander en- 
gaged in war is, presumably, not indifferent to the 
enemy’s base of supplies. To destroy these supplies so 
as to cripple the enemy and bring a quick end to the 
war is certainly not “indiscriminat2” bombing. 


Bombing of 
Red Cities 
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Birth Control Invades Puerto Rico 


This Protest Against the Birth Control and Sterilization Laws in Puerto Rico 
Should Serve As A Warning to American Catholics and Non-Catholics 





In THE past century, when he as- 
sumed the leadership in Sociology, 
Auguste Comte gave this so-called 
science a definitely anti-Christian 
bias. Denying the validity of any ob- 
jective standard of morality, he 
made the shifting form of human 
tradition and fashion its substitute. 
Morality became mere convention- 
ality. And men did not hesitate to 
preach strange doctrines against 
those sacred institutions of society, 
marriage and the family. Experi- 
ments in birth control and steriliza- 
tion supplanted the right to life and 
personal integrity. 

For some ten years or more, the 
Catholic Church has noted the pres- 
ence in Puerto Rico of this pagan, 
immoral propaganda. The chief 
argument of the propagandists was 
the dense population of Puerto Rico, 
which is essentially an agricultural 
island. Today’s figures show some 
1,700,000 persons or about 498 persons 
per square mile. The Catholic Faith 
is professed by the immense majority 
of the people in Puerto Rico, and one 
of their striking traits is love for 
children. It was not surprising then 
that the efforts to have the anti- 
Christian legislation of Birth Con- 


trol passed by the Puerto Rican 


Legislature met with defeat several 
years in succession. 

Birth Control thus became an agi- 
tated issue. The Federal Government 
became interested and several Gov- 
ernors recommended it in their In- 
augural Addresses and Annual Re- 
ports. There were indications that 
pressure was being made by our Fed- 
eral Government in its favor. Hence 
the declaration on this matter made 
by our President in 1934 at the offi- 
cial dinner at the Government House 
in San Juan was very quieting. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt declared that his Ad- 
ministration would not favor any 
legislation that was contrary to the 
religious tenets of the majority of 
the people in Puerto Rico. It is re- 
grettable, however, that many of our 
people feel confident that the im- 
moral neo-malthusian legislation 
passed by the blameworthy mem- 
bers of the Legislature of Puerto 
Rico was favored by the actual Ad- 
ministration in Washington. This 
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suspicion has not been disproven. 
Contraception was legalized by the 
Legislature of Puerto Rico in 1937 
by amending the Insular Penal Code. 
Section 268 of this Code reads: 
“Every person who wilfully writes, 
composes, or publishes any notice or 
advertisement of any medicine or 
means for producing or facilitating a 
miscarriage or abortion, or for the 
prevention of conception, or who 
offers his services by any notice, ad- 
vertisement, or otherwise, to assist 
in the accomplishment of any such 
purpose, is guilty of felony.” The Bill 
presented to the Legislature amended 
this section by omitting the words 
“or for the prevention of concep- 
tion.” After its passage by the Legis- 
lature, the writer in person made a 
strong plea to Blanton Winship, Gov- 
ernor of Puerto Rico, not to affix his 
signature to the bill. To our bitter 
disappointment, we were informed 
that the Governor of Puerto Rico 
was its ardent supporter. Mr. Mendez 
Ramos, who was Acting-Governor on 
the day when the legal time for 
Signing ex- 
pired, staged 
a comic- 
tragic scene. 
Before an in- 
vited audi- 
ence, after 
stating that 
the moment 
was historic 
due to the great importance of this 
providential legislation, and after 
calling the opponents of the meas- 
ure “ostriches with heads buried in 
the sand,” with flashlights 
popping, he signed the bill 
and then sent the historic pen f 
to some important Birth Con- 
trol Advo- 
cate in 
Washington. 
(I wonder 
who he or 
she is.) 
American 
papers com- 
mented on 
the fact 
that the 
man who 
thus legal- 
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ized Birth Control in Puerto Rico 
with his signature calls himself a 
Catholic, but it is important to state 
that the Church authorities of 
Puerto Rico do not regard him as 
one. 


A= such a shocking demonstra- 
tion, it was presumed that the 
Eugenic legislation passed by the 
Legislature would obtain the Gov- 
ernor’s signature. Bill 116, passed by 
the Legislature and approved by the 
Governor, creates an Insular Board 
of Eugenics. “The board of gover- 
nors or the director of any institu- 
tion supported in whole or in part 
by the Insular Government or by 
any municipal government, is hereby 
authorized to request the Insular 
Board of Eugenics to decree the 
sterilization of any inmate who suf- 
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fers from a mental disease or who 
is mentally retarded, an epileptic, 
or a sexual pervert, for the purpose 
of improving the mental or physical 
condition of such inmate, or so that 
society may be benefited by such 
operation.” (Section 3) “On petition 
of the nearest relative, guardian, or 
friend of the patient, or of the 
patient himself, the Insular Board of 
Eugenics may decree the sterilization 
of any person who suffers from a 
mental disease, or who is an epilep- 
tic, mentally retarded, or a sexual 
pervert, who is not an inmate of or 
confined in any institution of the 
Insular Government or of a muni- 
cipal goverment in accordance with 
Section 3 hereof, as well as to au- 
thorize contraceptive instruction to 
be given to such persons as request 
and need it, provided they are mar- 
ried; or if unmarried, if they pub- 
licly maintain marital relations.” 
(Section 4) 


_— the superintendent, 
manager, or director of any 
institution of the Insular Govern- 
ment, or of a municipal government, 
or of any hospital or asylum, or the 
jailer or superintendent of any dis- 
trict jail or of the Insular Peni- 
tentiary or the Industrial Reform 
School, believes that a patient or 
inmate under his custody may pro- 
create children with certain tend- 
encies to inherit serious or grave 
diseases, or physical, mental, or 
nervous deficiencies, he shall, after 
consulting with the physician of said 
institution, make an application to 
the Insular Board of Eugenics re- 
questing that an operation be per- 
formed on the patient or inmate for 
the purpose of sterilizing him without 
depriving him of his sexual func- 
tions. Such an operation shall be 
vasectomy in the case of men and 
salpingectomy in women, or any 
other similar operation.” (Section 5) 

Bill 136, passed by the Legislature, 
and approved by the Governor, “au- 
thorizes the Commissioner of Health 
to regulate the teaching and di- 
vulgation of eugenic principles in 
public-health units and pre-natal, 
maternological, puericultural centres, 
and public maternity clinics or 
hospitals.” (Section 3) “The Com- 
missioner of Health, upon recom- 
mendation of the Board of Medical 
Examiners, shall issue a license to 
teach and practice eugenic prin- 
ciples in public institutions and 
centres, to physicians who are spe- 
cialists in obstetrics, or to physi- 
cians who are not specialists, and to 
midwife-nurses who pass an ex- 
amination or who comply with the 
regulations prescribed for the pur- 
pose; Provided, That in no case may 


a midwife-nurse engage in teaching, 
divulging, or practicing eugenic 
principles, unless under the im- 
mediate direction of a physician 
duly authorized to teach, divulge, 
and practice eugenics.” (Section 4) 
“Eugenic and puericultural advice 
and scientific information in regard 
to contraceptive measures may be 
given to, or practiced on, married 
persons, or persons who, not being 
married, publicly live in concubin- 
age, only in the following cases: 

(1) When by an infectious process 
on the part of either or both parents, 
the product of the conception may 
be interrupted, bringing about the 
abortion, the death of the fetus, or 
the birth of a premature, subnormal, 
or underdeveloped offspring; 

(2) When the conditions of organic 
poverty or physiological wretched- 
ness of the parents may be a de- 
termining factor of abortion, death 
of the fetus, or birth of an offspring 
suffering from congenital weakness; 

(3) When one or both parents are 
mentally abnormal, cured lunatics, 
epileptics, or tainted with neuro- 
pathic syndrome; 

(4) When one or both parents are 
alcohol, morphine, cocaine, or mari- 
huana addicts, or are addicted to the 
use of any other narcotic or toxic 
drugs; 

(5) In cases in which one or both 
parents suffer from any venereal in- 
fection; 

(6) When the morbous or diathetic 
condition of the parents predisposes 
the embryo or fetus to any path- 
ologic process, or to constitute a fac- 
tor of degeneration of the species; 

(7) When the mother is suffering 
from any of the causes of maternal 
distoccia which make it impossible 
or very difficult for her to give birth 
in a natural way, or when her 
organic condition does not permit 
her to complete the term of her 
pregnancy without serious risk to 
her health or life, or without guar- 
anty of the health or life of the 
fruit of conception; 

(8) In the case of habitual crimi- 
nals or social degenerates; 

(9) In the cases of persons whose 
financial poverty or poor social living 
conditions do not permit them to 
rear and educate their children.” 
(Section 5) 


B* BILL 133, passed by the Legis- 
lature and approved by the 
Governor, marriage is made very 
difficult or forbidden. “The marriage 
of any person suffering from in- 
sanity, epilepsy, or idiocy, or from 
any contagious or _ transmissible 
disease, is hereby prohibited while 
the disease subsists, and if such 
marriages are contracted, the same 
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may be annulled by the district 
court of the residence of either of 
the parties hereto, on petition of the 
prosecuting attorney or of an in- 
terested party with the intervention 


of the prosecuting attorney of the’ 


district where the action is filed; 
Provided, That the nullity action can 
not be exercised when the cause of 
nullity has not disappeared at the 
time the action is annulled. 

“The nullity action cannot be ex- 
ercised during pregnancy of the 
wife. When a marriage is declared 
null by virtue of the provisions of 
this Act, the children begotten 
therein shall be legitimate children.” 
(Section 1) 


“s EEPERS Of vital statistics regis- 

tries are hereby prohibited from 
issuing marriage certificates or li- 
censes to men or women who suffer 
from the diseases or abnormalities 
mentioned in Section 1 hereof; Pro- 
vided, That no marriage certificate 
or license shall be issued unless both 
parties present to the registrar of 
vital statistics a medical certificate 
showing that neither of them suffers 
from the diseases or abnormalities 
stated in Section 1 hereof; Provided, 
That municipal charity physicians or 
physicians in the employment of the 
Insular Government shall be obliged 
to issue the certificates hereinabove 
mentioned to insolvent persons, 
without charging any fee therefor.” 
(Section 2) 

“Every person who contracts mar- 
riage, or who induces or facilitates 
its contracting, in violation of the 
provisions of this Act, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor and, upon con- 
viction, shall be punished by im- 
prisonment in jail for not less than 
ninety (90) days nor more than one 
(1) year; Provided, That the pro- 
visions of this section shall not be 
applicable to persons suffering from 
insanity or dementia, in connection 
with whom an order of confinement 
shall be issued in accordance with 
the laws in force in the matter.” 
(Section 3) 

Shortly after the approval of the 
contraception law, Act No. 33, voices 
were raised protesting that the 
Criminal Code of the United States, 
which punishes as a crime the use 
of any artificial means for the pre- 
vention of conception, applies and 
is in force in Puerto Rico. Hence, the 
Legislature of Puerto Rico cannot 
pass laws in conflict with the Federal 
Criminal Code, and thus Act No. 33 is 
unconstitutional. Be that as it may, 
in December, 1937, Federal District 
Attorney Snyder of Puerto Rico re- 
quested the Attorney General of the 
United States to declare if the con- 
traception law No. 33 passed here 
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violates the Federal Statute. At pres- 
ent writing, no official statement has 
peen rendered. 


ne Organic Act of Puerto Rico 
T provides that all laws enacted by 
the Legislature of Puerto Rico shall 
pe reported to the Congress of the 
United States, which reserves to itself 
the power and authority to annul 
the same. The acts of the 1937 Puerto 
Rican Legislature were submitted to 
the Congress of the United States 
py the President on July 22, 1937. 
The Catholic Church attempted to 
have Congress adopt an act to nullify 
law No. 33. We learned that in order 
to enact a statute annulling this 
legislation, the two Houses of Con- 
gress would find it necessary to 
adopt the procedure _ regularly 
adopted with regard to a legislative 
pill. The bill would have to be intro- 
duced, referred to the appropriate 
committee, discussed in open hear- 
ings by that committee, reported by 
the committee, debated on the floor, 
and in the end be brought to vote. 
This process would have to be gone 
through first in the House where the 
bill originated, and later would have 
to be repeated in the other House 
of Congress. It was not possible to 
have our legislation enacted in that 
Session of Congress of last year. 
However, if there is no favorable rul- 
ing by the Attorney General of the 
United States, an attempt to nullify 
this legislation will be made during 
the present Session of Congress. 
Many here believe that Puerto 
Rico has been made an experimental 
station in social questions. If the 


experiments succeed in this Insular 
Possession, they may be tried in con- 
tinental United States. The above- 
mentioned laws are being tried out 
in a Catholic island, the majority of 
whose people reject with horror 
these pagan practices. They are 
being tried out in a tropical country 
where the consequences for public 
decency, not to speak of family in- 
tegrity and purity of youth, will be 
terrifying. This fact does not speak 
highly of the delicacy nor of the 
morality of the actual Administra- 
tion in Washington. It is another 
blunder of Washington, a blunder 
comparable to that of the Godless 
public school enforced here among 
a Latin people. 


| ne WEEK a paper here published 
some details of a meeting of a 
birth-control society, called “Asocia- 
cion pro Salud Maternal e Infantil.” 
This society boasts that 1900 women 
have been treated—most of them 
successfully—at its clinics, which 
are increasing and now number fif- 
teen. Cases have been reported to me 
of young men being sterilized, at 
their request, for twenty dollars. 
Birth Control and Sterilization are 
praised and advocated at the Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico by certain 
professors. The number of marriages 
is decreasing rapidly while concu- 
binage is increasing. And all this— 
to improve the race, as if men were 
but sheep and oxen, and not children 
of God with immortal souls, made 
to the image and likeness of God, 
whose chief end in life is to know 
and love and serve their God here 
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and to enjoy Him forever hereafter. 

It is distressing for us here who 
love souls and who love Puerto Rico 
to see these things happening. And we 
wonder if those who love souls and 
who love the Stars and Stripes will 
allow similar things to happen in the 
United States if the Federal Govern- 
ment tries to legislate there as here. 


— 1s too much at stake for us 
to give up without a struggle. A 
pagan and material-minded group is 
bending all its energies to glorify un- 
holy and immoral practices with the 
dignity of law. Specious arguments, 
that avoid the real remedies for ac- 
knowledged evils, are publicized. In 
some quarters this is done openly 
and shamelessly; in others it is ad- 
vanced subtly. 

It may have been considered good 
strategy by the Birth-Controllers to 
drive an opening wedge in Puerto 
Rico. But we intend to continue our 
fight against this unfair legislation. 
We wish all American Catholics to 
be aware of what is happening here, 
that they may support us in this 
campaign and that they may be 
warned against similar action which 
is being prepared in the United 
States. Indifference and lethargy will 
bring on us penalties for which we 
shall have to blame ourselves. Let us 
be on our guard. 

This campaign is getting into full 
swing. It is being pushed on many 
fronts. No effort will be spared by its 
organizers to break down all oppo- 
sition. Needless to say, their princi- 
pal attacks will be directed against 
the Catholic Church. 











Whose Democracy Is It? 


An Intentional Confusion of Thought Is Produced by the Enemies of 
Democracy Who Have Misused the Term for Their Own Sinister Purposes 


D emocracy is a fine old word. 
It has merely to be mentioned in 
order to arouse cheering and ap- 
plause. Most of us are delighted to 
join in the cheering. But Catholics 
must understand certain facts sur- 
rounding the current enthusiasm 
for “democracy.” They must be wary 
of accepting certain definitions of 
the term and, above all, they must 
have a workable and practical con- 
ception of the relationship between 
Catholic teachings and the various 
forms of government in the world 
today, including those currently 
passing for “democracies.” 


Concepts of Democracy 


PEAKING at the Free Synagogue in 

New York City on January 9, 1938, 
Dr. Stephen S. Wise said: “Religion 
should say ‘nay’ to Fascism, ‘perhaps’ 
to Communism, and ‘yea’ to Democ- 
racy. True democracy, in exalting 
the individual so that he is a ruler 
with his fellow men, is nearest to the 
prototype of divine freedom. ... 
Fascism is the subordination of the 
many to the one and regimentation 
by lawlessness rather than regula- 
tion by law.” And Dr. Wise, accord- 
ing to the New York Times story of 
January 10, 1938, “held forth the 
possibility in Communist Russia of 
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a ‘purified, humanized, non-political 
religion’.” 

In this same issue of the Times, an 
account was given of Rev. Dr. Chris- 
topher Jeffares McCombe’s sermon 
in a Methodist Episcopal Church. 
“Religion and morality,” he said, 
“are indispensable to democracy ... 
this nation was established upon the 
impregnable Gibraltar of faith in 
God. The founding fathers knew full 
well that autocracy and oppression 
could not live with religion and so 
sought to preserve democracy . 
our social order of human society 
in America must become a spiritual 
organism ... a vital unity whose 
life is motivated by the highest code 
of morals, written and unwritten, to 
which the mind of man has reached.” 
(Italics mine.) 

It is interesting to note the star- 
tling differences between the concepts 
of “democracy” held by these two 
religious leaders. To Dr. Wise, the 
organic nature of society is obviously 
of lesser importance than the “ex- 
altation” of the individual. The vast 
and bewildering gap between two of 
the groups which have taken up the 
fight for democracy is crystallized in 
the statements of these two non- 
Catholic leaders. We, as Catholics, 
can only agree with Dr. McCombe’s 
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insistence upon the importance and 
necessity of regarding the American 
form of government as organically 
conceived and permeated with spir- 
itual values. 

It cannot be emphasized _ too 
strongly how important it is for 
Catholics to understand the organic 
concept of democracy, of govern- 
ment, and of society. Without some 
appreciation of the meaning of the 
word “organic,” well-meaning Cath- 
olics will fall an easy prey to the 
current propaganda for sympathy 
with the totally inorganic “democra- 
cies” of Loyalist Spain, Mexico, and 
Soviet Russia. The leaders of these 
governments are obsessed with the 
conviction that society is not an or- 
ganism at all like the human body 
with interdependent and _ co-ordi- 
nated members, but merely a me- 
chanical and materialistic robot 
which will flourish when a “clerical” 
arm is lopped off here and a “pluto- 
cratic” leg is amputated there. 


Fog Over “Liberalism” 
NFORTUNATELY for non-Catholic 
Americans who are completely 

unaware of Catholic thought, there is 
a dismal fogginess in the attempts 
of our Lippmans and _ Dorothy 
Thompsons to counteract the propa- 
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ganda of a hypocritical “liberalism” 
without admitting that the only sane 
antidote is an exposition of the 
Catholic Christian conception of a 
proper and just government. 

In one of a series of copyrighted 
articles which appeared in the Jesuit 
weekly America last year, Senor Gil 
Robles, brilliant Catholic statesman, 
offered a striking explanation of the 
organic democracy of Aquinas and 
Bellarmine and Jefferson. “In my 
opinion” he stated, “those who pro- 
pose the great juridical problem of 
the modern world in terms of a sim- 
plified dilemma—democracy or anti- 
democracy—are fundamentally mis- 
taken ... the problem of the present 
day is not one of achieving but one 
of organizing democracy. Democracy 
is a very broad concept, which sup- 
poses simply participation by the 
people in the problems of State gov- 
ernment... . 


Shop-Worn Tactics 


« any thinkers and writers ... 

have maintained that political 
society is integrated not merely by in- 
dividuals but by societies or inferior 
personalities, some perfect and others 
imperfect, some complete and others 
incomplete (family, city, region, pro- 
fession), through which the indi- 
vidual develops the entirety of his 
spiritual and material activities. To 
incorporate the individual in the 
State by means of these units, to 
give organic structure to the will of 
the people, is the most effective 
means of guaranteeing true democ- 
racy, which is not just a blind rule 
by the mathematical reckoning of 
atomized wills.” 

I have borrowed at some length 
from tiie analysis of Gil Robles only 
because I believe that the most im- 
portant duty for Americans today is 
that of understanding the signifi- 
cance of the very word “organism” 
in its relation to government and so- 
ciety. The guns of the “liberals” are 
being trained upon the Catholic 
Church as the “enemy of democ- 
racy.” Typical of the new strategy 
was the “open letter” written by 
Bruce Bliven to Alfred E. Smith 
about a year ago. This was merely 
a re-hash of the old ingredients used 
by Church-baiters for centuries with 
a dash of Spanish civil war thrown 
in. There are other examples which I 
could cite in order to build up my 
thesis—editorials in the Nation, the 
New Republic and the Daily Worker; 
“letters to the editor” from publicity- 
loving executive secretaries of hastily 
thrown together “liberal” organi- 
zations, and hodge-podge unscholarly 
leftist books such as Behind The 
Spanish Barricades. But the impor- 
tant facts to remember are that the 


Church-baiters are growing more 
active and that their theme is ob- 
vious—the Catholic Church is the 
enemy of democracy. 

In addition to the Bliven type of 
insinuation—that the Church in the 
United States is dangerously allied 
with the “reactionary” group—there 
is the “liberal clerical’ insinuation 
generally contributed by those 
clergymen who have neatly and mi- 
raculously boiled down the current 
chaos into a simple stand-off wrangle 
between Democracy and Fascism. A 
good example of this second type of 
insinuation is the sermon delivered 
by the Reverend Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick of the Riverside Church in New 
York City on November 14th, 1937. 
“The search for security,” said Dr. 
Fosdick, “going on everywhere in the 
world today is one of the most peril- 
ous things we face. We cannot under- 
stand Fascism or Communism with- 
out seeing this motive as dominant. 
Millions of people are turning for 
security to the authoritarian state. 
And what happens in politics hap- 
pens in religion, too. It will be a 
strange thing if the authoritarian 
church and authoritarian creeds do 
not make capital out of the present 
chaos in our religious life.” 

Now I may be wrong, but I have 
the idea that when Dr. Fosdick 
speaks of the “authoritarian church” 
he is not thinking of the Society of 
Friends, the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church of America, the Mennonites 
or the American Theosophical So- 
ciety. And, let it be said to Dr. Fos- 
dick’s credit, he did admit that there 
is “chaos” in “our” (the non-author- 
itarian denominations) religious life. 


Selling the American People 


E WENT ON to say: “The present 
tendency of the authoritarian 
church is to emphasize the temporary 
formulations at the expense of stress- 
ing the abiding experience of spiritual 
security that has come down in great 
religions through the ages.” 

Dr. Fosdick has done considerable 
oratorical skirmishing in this last 
paragraph but I do not think it il- 
logical to infer that he is trying to 
convey the general idea that the 
“authoritarian church” has com- 
pletely forgotten the essential spirit- 
ual duties in order to effect the 
proper alliances with the “authori- 
tarian” powers. 

Another example of this type was 
presented by that vigorous cham- 
pion of “democracy,” Dr. Harry F. 
Ward, Professor of Social Ethics at 
the Union Theological Seminary, 
President of the American Civil 
Liberties Union and the American 
League Against War and Fascism. 
According to Dr. Ward, the “authori- 
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tarian church” or “institufionalized 
religion” is bound to cast its lot 
“where its treasure lies—with reac- 
tion.” Now again I may be unduly 
presumptuous, but I cannot help 
thinking that by “institutionalized 
religion” Dr. Ward does not mean the 
Salvation Army, the African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church or the Mug- 
gletonians. 

I could go on indefinitely with spe- 
cific examples to illustrate the cur- 
rent “liberal” practice of selling the 
American people the idea that there 
are but two choices—Fascism or 
Democracy, and that the Catholic 
Church is definitely arrayed on the 
side of Fascism and steadfastly op- 
posed to such democracies as 
Mexico (!), Loyalist Spain (!!), and 
Soviet Russia (!!!). The newest entry 
in the field of democracy defenders 
is the so-called “Institute for Propa- 
ganda Analysis” and it would not be 
a bad idea for Catholics to under- 
stand clearly the powers behind this 
organization (Morningside Drive, 
New York City) and its aims and ob- 
jectives. The Institute is closely 
linked with the Teachers’ College of 
Columbia University. Its advisory 
board includes such prominent per- 
sons as Professor Charles A. Beard, 
Dr. James T. Shotwell, and Dr. Clyde 
R. Miller. 

Dr. Beard’s views on matters politi- 
cal and religious are too well known 
to warrant further discussion in this 
article. Dr. Shotwell, eminent his- 
torian, has some positive views con- 
cerning the Spanish civil war which 
he published in a lengthy letter that 
appeared in the New York Times on 
September 7, 1937. In his letter, Dr. 
Shotwell criticized the pastoral letter 
of the Spanish Bishops very severely 
and gave as his definite conclusion 
the statement that the Catholic 
Church in Spain had countenanced 
a revolt that was totally unjustified! 
Dr. Clyde R. Miller is well known in 
educational circles as an exponent 
of John Deweyism and was one of 
the signers of the “round robin” 
letter which openly charged that the 
Catholic Church in Spain was the 
enemy of democracy. 


Organic Christian Government 
HERE is, then, a vital need for an 
understanding of the meaning of 

Christian organic government and 
Christian organic society as opposed 
to the brutal and un-Christian gov- 
ernments—totally inorganic — pass- 
ing for “democracies,” and the Marx- 
Engels-Lenin conception of a society 
in which exploiter and exploited are, 
have been, and always will be (unless 
the healing salve of Communism is 
applied) locked in bloody combat. 
There is indeed increasing evidence 
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of an attack in the United States 
upon the Catholic Church as the 
“enemy of democracy.” 

It will clarify the subject more if 
I analyze a few current definitions of 
“democracy” and discuss, in brief 
detail, the apparently forgotten con- 
tributions of Catholic thought in the 
creation of the great spiritually con- 
ceived democracy of the Western 
world—the United States of America. 
Establishing a definition of “democ- 
racy” that would be satisfactory to 
the self-appointed “liberal” defenders 
of democracy would be impossible. 
I realize the futility of trying to 
settle the question—“what is democ- 
racy’—but there is no law against 
scanning the horizon for the pur- 
pose of examining the definitions be- 
ing offered gratis and in great quan- 
tities. 


Arrogant Authority 


fe THE Journal of Education, April 
5, 1937, Anson W. Belding defines 
democracy as “the right to delegate 
authority and get it back from time 
to time and to limit it all the time, 
lest uncurbed authority grow unrea- 
sonable, unjust, and arrogant.” This 
definition is vitally valuable because 
it states the right of persons in a 
democracy to revolt 
against a legally 
elected government 
when that govern- 
ment becomes “un- 
reasonable, unjust, 
and arrogant.” Ac- 
cording to this def- 
inition, the American 
colonists were com- 
pletely justified in 
their revolt against 


‘THe 


the British Crown. And it would 
also seem that the Nationalist re- 
volt in Spain could be amply justi- 
fied by Mr. Belding’s definition, 
until we remember that modern 
“liberal” thought does not consider 
the stifling of religious freedom and 
the wholesale slaughter of priests 
and nuns as “unreasonable and un- 
just.” 


Revival of Town Meetings 


Co V. Denny, Jr., able director 
of the League for Political Edu- 
cation, in a public address at Harvard 
University’s summer school in 1937, 
made these interesting remarks con- 
cerning “democracy”: “Because of the 
abysmal failure of what passes for 
political education in this country and 
the growing tendency of our people 
to listen only to congenial views and 
the tremendous power of minority 
pressure groups, I believe the revival 
of the early American town meeting 
in some form is essential if we are to 
have a workable democracy.” Now in 
this statement, Mr. Denny does not 
define democracy, “workable” or 
otherwise, but simply recommends a 
course of action (the revival of the 
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early American town meeting) to be 
followed if we are to preserve democ- 
racy. 

But more from Mr. Denny: “One 
factor which must be combated in 
the struggle for the preservation of 
democracy is the sectionalizing of 
opinion. ... Would you have expected 
to hear the New Deal praised in Ver- 
mont or condemned in Mississippi? 
Do these places breed a vigorous and 
healthy public opinion? . .. What is 
happening to our bloodstream?” 


Doses of Democracy 


HAVEN’T the slightest idea of what 

is happening to our bloodstream 
but I have a pretty definite idea that 
Mr. Denny has never invited Arnold 
Lunn, Owen B. McGuire, William P, 
Carney or other believers in the 
righteousness of the Nationalist 
cause in Spain to present their side 
of the Spanish story at one of Mr. 
Denny’s well-attended seminars in 
New York City. It would seem to me 
that Mr. Denny failed to define that 
for which he is fighting—democracy. 
In his famous Roanoke Island ad- 
dress, President Roosevelt, after 
heartily lashing out at his Tory and 
American - Lord Ma- 
,caulay enemies, stated 
that his prescription 
for the cure of Ameri- 
ca’s ills was “democracy 
and yet more democ- 
racy.” But nowhere in 
his address did he spe- 
cifically define that 
which he proposed to 
administer in increas- 
ingly larger doses. Now 
if democracy is a def- 
inite form of govern- 
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ment, what, then, are its funda- 
mental attributes as compared with 
(a) dictatorships; (b) absolute mon- 
archies; (c) benevolent monarchies; 
(d) limited monarchies; (e) com- 
munistic states, or (f) regencies? 

If Massachusetts is a “democracy” 
insofar as the character of the gov- 
ernmental system of that State is 
concerned, can we rightfully call 
Connecticut also a “democracy”? In 
Massachusetts there is a Governor’s 
Council with great powers which 
must approve all important guber- 
natorial appointments while in Con- 
necticut there is no such body. 
Which is more “democratic,” New 
York State with its lower House and 
its Senate or Nebraska with a 
unicameral legislature? 

I believe, despite the confusion and 
the strange differences among the 
definitions offered by Walter Lipp- 
man, Earl Browder, Herbert Agar, 
Herbert Hoover, Arthur Krock, and 
Walter Duranty, that believers in 
orderly government based on Chris- 
tian principles use the term “democ- 
racy” to define the spirit rather than 
the form of government. To Wash- 
ington and Jefferson, democracy did 
not mean so much a particular va- 
riety of governmental routine in 
which the duties of every existing or 
future state official was blueprinted, 
as it did freedom from political op- 
pression, i.e., oppression of the citi- 
zenry by a governing group. But the 
sin of our times is not political op- 
pression. It is and has been for many 
years, economic oppression arising 
from the inorganic laissez faire sired 
by the Protestant Reformation. 


Political Freedom 


or a hundred and fifty years the 

people of the United States of 
America have enjoyed a large meas- 
ure of political freedom. It has been 
possible during our national life-span 
(may it continue!) for any citizen 
possessing the reasonable qualifica- 
tions set up as prerequisite to the 
exercise of the voting franchise, to 
seek and gain public office. Despite 
the known ward-heeling skulldug- 
gery existing in certain localities, it 
is still possible for a citizen to cast 
his vote with the confidence that it 
will be counted. The votes for Roose- 
velt in Vermont and for Landon in 
Mississippi were counted; the very 
fact that they were tabulated at all 
is excellent proof that political dem- 
ocracy is a real and vital thing 
despite Mr. Denny’s doubts. 

If then we use the word “democ- 
racy” to signify freedom from op- 
pression we may rightfully say that 
we should be concerned about polit- 
ical democracy and economic dem- 
ocracy—the first the right of the citi- 


zen to vote for his governmental 
leaders and the second the oppor- 
tunity for an honest man, willing 
and anxious to work, to earn his 
bread and butter, to own property, to 
educate his children and to set aside 
a financial reserve for his old age 
and for his heirs. Now which of 
these has the Catholic Church con- 
sistently attempted to destroy in the 
United States? Even the most ener- 
getic and violent anti-Catholic critic 
must, if he is honest in the face of 
cold hard facts, admit that the Cath- 
olic Church in the United States has 
hardly fought against “political 
democracy and more political dem- 
ocracy.” And it would be naive of me 
to “defend” the Catholic Church 
against the charge of being in league 
with the economic royalists! 


Catholic Influence 


HE WEALTH of the United States in 

its personal aspects is and has 
been since 1776 non-Catholic, as Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Wallace frankly 
pointed out a few years ago in an 
address—part of which was devoted 
to an indictment of Protestantism 
for its part in abusing the privileges 
of private ownership. And Mr. Wal- 
lace is not in communion with Rome. 
They are content to warn an unsus- 
pecting Protestant majority against 
a plotting hierarchy which is “un- 
dermining our democratic institu- 
tions.” 

The Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution are saturated 
with Catholic thought and the influ- 
ence of Bellarmine and Suarez. It 
was St. Robert Bellarmine, the great 
Jesuit thinker of the late Sixteenth 
Century, who defended popular 
sovereignty against the divine-right 
fallacies of James the First. It was 
Bellarmine who stated that “the 
right to rule depends upon the 
consent of the multitude to place 
over themselves a king, consul, or 
other magistrate; and if there be 
a legitimate reason, the multitude 
can change the government into an 
aristocracy or a democracy.” There is 
no doubt but that the immediate 
source of that part of the Virginia 
Declaration of Rights and the Dec- 
laration of Independence which pro- 
claims the equality of man and 
sovereignty by consent of the people 
is to be found in the political theories 
of Bellarmine. 

“The Declaration of Independence” 
as O’Rahilly stated in Studies (Dub- 
lin—March, 1918) “is an accurate 
transcript of the Catholic mind... 
there is strong historical evidence 
that it is to the great Jesuit antag- 
onists of James the First, Bellarmine 
and Suarez, that England and Amer- 
ica primarily owe the conception of 
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democratic government. There is not 
a single English democratic writer 
between the Reformation and 
Suarez. The Seventeenth Century 
witnessed a reaction against the 
Protestant theory and practice of 
despotism by divine right and a re- 
turn, partial at least, to the mediae- 
val idea of natural rights, popular 
sovereignty, and the liberties of 
municipal and corporate bodies.” 

There is a world of difference be- 
tween the doctrines of Bellarmine 
and those of Rousseau, the “exalted 
individual” whose proudest boast was 
that “if I am not better than other 
men, at least I am different” and 
who described himself in a very 
Oscar Wildeish manner as “a beauti- 
ful soul.” Bellarmine, as Father Con- 
way has pointed out in The Question 
Boz, “held that political power is a 
natural and a divine institution, nec- 
essary for the good of society, while 
Rousseau held that it was a mere 
human convenience existing solely 
by the agreement of men.” 

The doctrine of the sovereignty of 
the people was hardly a discovery on 
the part of Rousseau. He merely 
stumbled across this Catholic doc- 
trine and in picking it up to show 
the world of his time he broke it in 
pieces, threw a very important piece 
away, and called the fragment in his 
hand “democracy.” And _ Barnes, 
Ward, and a host of contemporary 
“liberals” are looking at the same 
fragment today and calling it “de- 
mocracy.” 


Place of Authority 


ig “DEMOCRACY is on trial,” there is 
hardly a doubt but that the 
democracies hastily patterned on the 
dreams of Rousseau are finding out 
that there is a place for Authority 
and a need for the recognition of the 
essential dignity of man if democracy 
is to survive. Those who are today 
charging that the Catholic Church 
is unfriendly to democracy are gen- 
erally opposed to any institution 
which insists upon adherence to the 
principle of Authority. The Manhat- 
tan prophets of despair can hardly 
convince the great masses of the 
American people that the Catholic 
Church is the mortal foe of the 
“American system.” And it is a dan- 
gerous business for these authorities 
on democracy to be insinuating the 
untruth that the Catholic Church 
lies in wait to scuttle democracy in 
this country. If Christian democracy 
is to live with us it will be possible 
only when those who are the leaders 
of the people begin to think of de- 
mocracy in terms of spirit as well as 
form, when they regard society as 
an organic unity and not as a blind 
mob of warring classes. 





























Navarre: Salt of the Earth 


The Consecration of the Navarrese Troops to Christ the King Was Witnessed 


"Ture was a hard knot in my 
throat as I watched the thousands 
of scarlet berets that stretched out 
and upwards as far as one could see, 
forming a flaming crescent round 
the white altar. Far down, against 
the ancient gray battlements of 


Pamplona, the city defended by 
Saint Ignatius and where he received 
the wound that left him lame, the 
tall white structure of the altar 
glistened in the sun. Behind hung 
the gold and scarlet banner of Spain, 
and towering even above the battle- 
ments was a rough wooden cross. On 
the altar steps were four tiny figures. 
One, moving slowly to and fro, 
was the Bishop, officiating. Another, 
kneeling on a purple prie-dieu with 
his head in his hands, was General 
Franco. The other two were the 
servers, a Carlist and a Phalanxist. 
Down the steps trickled two streams, 
one blue, the other scarlet, two 
streams of color that were two lines 
of soldiers, stiffly presenting arms. 
And then, stretching as far 

as one could see, the flam- 
ing mass of scarlet, 
as if there had 
miraculously 
sprung 
up a 
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by the Writer Shortly Before Her Preparations to Sail for America 


By AILEEN O'BRIEN 


crop of poppies on the green au- 
tumnal fields of Navarre. There were 
flags everywhere, snapping, curling 
and floating out against the cobalt 
blue of the sky, red and gold like 
the trees on the mountain slopes 
nearby. The air had the sharp pun- 
gent tang of autumn. 

It was a great army, silent, pray- 
ing, still, with arrogant faces tilted 
lovingly towards the altar. The sun 
shone and glittered on hundreds of 
small silver points—the crucifixes on 
their long poles that the troops carry 
with them into battle. One of them, 
steadied by two brown hands with 
blackened broken nails, was planted 
firmly in the grass beside me, and I 
could read the inscription on the 
silver plate across the back of it: 

“In hoc signo vinces.” 

Having wandered out over that 
fantastic field, my eyes wandered 
back again to the altar, and the ache 
in my throat grew harder to bear, 
while a fierce pang of envy made 
the tears come to my eyes. Envy of 
those arrogant peasants, the Navarr- 
ese, salt of the earth. Soon, however, 
the strong lines of those faces, the 
deep veiled eyes, the absolute se- 
renity of that whole army, forced me 
to admit that those men must have 
bought their hereditary peace, their 
daring assurance and their simple 
pride with austerity and self 
sacrifice, loyalty and cour- 
age, as gallant and 
loving as that of 
their compa- 
Sriet, 
Fran- 





















































cis Xavier. There before me stood one 
of the famous Brigades of Navarre, 
qualified by foreign military ob- 
servers as the greatest troops in the 
world. There stood the famous chap- 
lains who were wounded saying Mass 
in advanced unfortified positions, 
They had distributed Holy Commun- 
ion to boys who were too tired to 
kneel but who had refused a drop 
of water or a crumb of bread since 
midnight the night before while 
marching. Those same soldiers had 
climbed mountains where mules lost 
their foothold and machine-guns 
had to be carried up on aching 
backs, swarming over concrete para- 
pets and crawling through defiles 
infested with the terrible Asturian 
dynamite throwers. These were the 
men of Navarre whose comrades had 
hurtled down the bare flanks of the 
Dantesque mountains of the north, 
mortally wounded, but with a last 
triumphant “Viva Cristo Rey!” that 
sent the others on like a tidal wave. 
These were the men who had ieft 
all other troops behind them during 
the march on Gijon, hardest of all 
the Spanish fronts, with nothing but 
range after range of formidable 
crags, defended by the most des- 
perate of the enemy. 


HERE Stood one of the famous Bri- 

gades of Navarre that had made 
the last fifteen miles in one day, and 
had entered Gijon stumbling with 
fatigue, light-headed with hunger, 
burning with thirst ... and singing. 
There were crosses that had been 
carried through the Godless moun- 
tains where the blackened walls of 
churches stood gaunt and dreary; 
the crosses that had been planted 





Left and opposite page: 
Soldiers of Navarre kneel- 
ing at Mass to receive 
the blessing of Christ the 
King. Fighting for the 
Faith they have always 
cherished and for the land 
they hold dear, these 
splendid men look forward 
to the building of New 
Spain 
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at the end 

of each heart- 

preaking, desper- 

ately fought march, on 

each bit of conquered ground 

from which they had been ex- 
pelled one year and a half before; 
the crosses that had been snatched 
from dying hands to be carried 
farther -and farther, and thus, re- 
layed from the dead to the living, 
had finally reached the sea. 

A cascade of silver notes came rip- 
pling over the scarlet field. There 
was a rustle, a shifting of positions 
and a crisp order. Like magic, the 
scarlet field turned into a dark one 
as all berets came off, and then the 
troops, headed by five generals, were 
on their knees. The silence deepened 
and the tiny figure of the Bishop 
lifted its hands on high. There was a 
ripple as thousands of heads lifted 
for a moment to gaze on something 
too small to see. Heads bowed and 
then lifted again as the Bishop 
raised his hands and the sun flashed 
on a golden chalice. Then the bugle 
sent out its silver notes and the field 
rose to its feet again, turned scarlet 
as berets covered dark heads. There 
was a sigh, and attention was once 
more riveted on the white altar 
where the King Whose name was 
their battle cry had been enthroned. 


ONG weary months of war, fantas- 
tic, prosaic, dull and heroic by 
turns, during which I had seen 
all the good and the bad in man 
come out in flashes, raced through 
my mind. I had come to accept sin 
and virtue, unwavering loyalty or 
frightening treason, as a matter of 
course. The extraordinary had be- 
come the ordinary, and I had thought 
that nothing could surprise me. But 
this was Navarre with her sons at 
home, and suddenly I realized that 
here was something unique: Chris- 
tendom in all its glory, and the thrill 
of contemplating the ideal come true 
before my eyes was almost unbear- 
able. The great Mass had nothing to 
do with the war, and all sense of 
history, of time and date, of the 
great uneasiness and drabness of a 
doubting world, was lost. It became, 
just for a few eternal minutes out- 
Side time, the realization of what we 
had all been fighting for, from the 
beginning of time. I was seeing the 


arrogant 

race on earth 

on its knees be- 

fore Him Who died a 

criminal’s death, soldiers 

with a scarlet cross on their 
breasts bowing in adoration before 
the Prince of Peace. I also knew, at 
that moment, that such a thing 
could only come about in the small 
nation of Navarre, which had re- 
mained eternally faithful in thought, 
word and deed to the ideal of the 
Cross. 


ASS was over and the figure that 
had knelt on the prie-dieu came 
to its feet, standing outlined against 
the flag of Spain. A clear voice, 
amplified by the microphone, floated 
out towards us as Franco read the 
proclamation which gave to Navarre, 
alone amongst the provinces of 
Spain, the Grand Cross of Saint 
Ferdinand. 
“To Navarre, ever loyal and true.” 
Navarre, from now on, carries on 
her shield the greatest order of merit 
ever granted by Spain, the cross of 
the King Saint Ferdinand, encircled 
with a laurel wreath. She is granted 
it, not only for having risen to the 
last man in the defense of Spain, but 
for having guarded, behind an im- 
pregnable battlement of faith, the 
great Christian legacy handed down 
by Catholic tradition and destined to 
the whole of Spain. Like some great 
monastery of the Middle Ages, 
Navarre had jealously treasured the 
culture of Christendom and had de- 
fended it against the arms and the 
jeers, the bribes and the insults of a 
world whose practical life had ceased 
to imbibe the life-giving Word. She 
had watched, with quiet eyes, the 
disintegration of Spain and the 
world. She had seen what must come, 
finally, and not knowing or caring 
who else would rise to defend it, had 
sent her sons out to drill in the dead 
of night against the day when the 
final assault of Denial would burst 


forth 

into action 

and sweep the 

land, burning to the 

ground the cathedrals 

and monuments of Spain, 
and after those of Spain... .? 

Gallant, small Navarre had been 
ready to face the world alone, know- 
ing that perhaps not a man would 
be left alive but ready all the same, 
in one last gesture, to die with the 
civilization that had made her... 
most loyal and true. The moment 
was one of pure joy. Envy could have 
no place in anyone who watched 
those faces where magnificent pride 
shone so brightly. 

The small figure of Franco was 
coming down the field, and as he 
passed, eyes turned to him and 
smiled. His face was pale. As he 
came by me he smiled and in his 
eyes, the kindest in the world, there 
was all the joy and the suffering 
which means the Spanish War. 


HERE was a surge as soon as his 

car was off, towards the tribune 
from where he was to review the 
troops, and Pamplona’s pent-up feel- 
ings burst forth into shouts and the 
age-old battle songs of the province, 
in Basque and Spanish. There were 
indignant howls from the wounded 
as they were caught up in the mass 
of pushing, laughing, jubilant hu- 
manity—howls that turned into ear- 
splitting “vivas” as strong arms 
carried them safely along. I felt my- 
self crushed between two huge 
mountain men who each stretched 
out an arm and catching each other 
by the shoulder made an arch for 
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me to walk under. I looked up and 
laughed at them. 

“Gracias Navarra,” I said. 

Their ugly, fascinating faces smiled 
down on me. 

“Quite a crush, isn’t it?” I gasped 
as a crutch caught me in the 
stomach. 

“Well, you see, it’s a great occa- 
sion. The last one like this was after 
Navas de Tolosa.” 

“When was that?” A small boy 
was industrially trying to burrow a 
way through the middle of my back. 

“In the early Thirteenth Century, 
when Sancho el Fuerte beat the 
Moors down the road here, at Tolosa. 
That was the last time the arms of 
Navarre were chained. I suppose you 
know that the chains on the arms 
were those of the Christian prisoners. 
Sancho broke those chains with his 
own hands.” 

“Yes,” I gasped. 

“Where do you want to go?” one 
of them asked. 

“To the tribune, for the review, of 
course. Can you get me there?” 

He threw up his chin and laughed. 

“We got to Gijon, young lady.” 

“Were you wounded?” I asked as 
I noticed the uneven steps they were 
taking. 

Another laugh floated out above 
the din. 

“We're wearing boots again, that’s 
all. We went across the mountains, 
and the trucks with provisions 
couldn’t follow, so our boots and 
alpargatas wore out and we went 
barefoot. It’s not easy to march on 
asphalt in new boots when your feet 
are like pulp.” 


E WINCED and laughed down at 
me again, amused at my horri- 
fied expression. 

“But you couldn’t possibly climb 
those mountains like that!” 

“But we did.” His eyelids drooped 
and the corners of his mouth were 
drawn down. 

I gulped, and couldn’t stand the 
steady look of his eyes. Mine were 
fixed on his shirt, stiffly laundered 
but covered with a huge dark stain. 
I knew that stain well—the stain of 
blood that can never be washed 
out. 

“And that?” I asked, pointing to 
the stain. 

He glanced down his nose, and all 
of a sudden I had the hysterical con- 
viction that Navarrese necks are 
made without joints. Nothing on 
earth can make them bend. 

“That is a reminder to pray for a 
man I killed,” he said. “We were 
taking a concrete parapet and had 
to do it under machine-gun: fire. 
One of our men threw himself down 
at the base of it on all fours, another 





climbed on his shoulders and the 
third, which happened to be me, 
jumped on him and over the top. 
The parapets were impregnable in 
theory.” His eyes had a faraway look 
in them. “I used a knife, because you 
can’t do gymnastics with a gun on 
your shoulder. I got my man in the 
throat.” There was the slightest con- 
traction in the muscles of his own 
throat and his lips were pressed 
tightly together. “May his soul rest 
in peace.” 

“Amen,” murmured his friend, and 
I felt the two arms above me stiffen. 

We had reached the broad street 
where the review was to take place 
and I saw some friends who waved 
at me. My guides smiled, bowed and 
pushed their way back through the 
crowd with their muscles rippling 
and starting under their worn shirts. 
I made my way to the front line 
under the tribune with the tight, 
unbearable ache in my throat again. 
They had everything, those Navar- 
rese, and hearts like lions. 


een talking with the Bishop on 
the tribune, turned from time to 
time to wave to the crowd whose 
cheers were like waves' break- 
ing against the flag-covered walls 
of the houses. My eyes swept the 
scarlet and gold flags completely 
hiding the masonry, trying to find 
one without a black crépe bow pinned 
to it. They each had at least one, 
most had more, some even had four 
...and five. There was not a family 
in Pamplona that had not lost a son 
or a father or a husband during that 
great straining march through the 
mountains of the north. There were 
women of all ages standing on the 
balconies and at windows, dressed in 
black, smiling or impassive, but even 
prouder than the men. One, on a 
balcony just opposite the tribune, 
stood still as a statue, with her arms 
round two small figures wearing 
scarlet berets. One of the children 
looked up to her and smiled and she 
bent to kiss the top of his head. 
Franco’s eyes were also sweeping the 
flags and a man standing next to 
me said, impulsively: 

“He is suffering for them, but had 
it not been for him we should all 
be dead.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked, 
searching his sunburned face and 
his eyes that were screwed up against 
the glare of the sun. 

“Simply, that if he had not been 
able to make this a national move- 
ment, it would have turned into the 
third Carlist war, and we should all 
have been killed, to the last man.” 
He pondered his words for a moment 
and then his lips were drawn down 
in that characteristic arrogant smile, 


THE ‘+f SIGN 


the natural arrogance of a free race, 
“IT never thought, on that day, the 
nineteenth of July, 1936, when ten 
thousand of us presented ourselves 
before General Mola here in Pam- 
plona, that I should live to see this 
day ... this marvelous day.” 

“What news had you of the ris- 
ing?” I asked. 

He shrugged. 

“None. We didn’t know what was 
happening anywhere. I thought,” and 
he laughed softly, “I thought that it 
was the end. So did a lot of us when 
we put on our berets, grabbed our 
guns and went out to cover three 
fronts.” 

“But you went all the same.” 

He looked down at me, surprised 
at my wondering words. 

“What else was there to do?” 

There rushed to my mind the 
vacillations and the awful doubts, 
the sickly indecisions of my world 
outside this mountain country, and 
my voice wasn’t quite steady as I 
answered, perhaps a trifle bitterly: 

“It never occurred to you... not 
to fight? To give in?” 

He laughed, long and loud. 

“But we couldn’t not fight!” he 
exclaimed, looking puzzled and 
amused. “I don’t quite understand 
what you mean. If we had given in 
our churches would have been razed 
to the ground, our children taught 
blasphemy in acts and words and 
thought, and our liberty gone. We 
couldn’t ... not fight.” 

“But you admitted yourself that 
you would have all been killed, to 
the last man. Then your churches 
would have been razed anyhow, and 
your children taught to live blas- 
phemy all the same.” 


— he said, puzzled still, and 
then, in an impulse of pity he 
placed a gnarled hand on my shoul- 
der. “I don’t know why you speak 
like this,” he said, “but you must see 
that we had either to win and throw 
them out of the land, or else give 
all our blood and demand of God 
that He have mercy on our small 
sons?” 

Luckily the first troops were ad- 
vancing, swinging down the street 
to the Triumphal march of the 
“Requetés,” (that magnificent nick- 
name of the Carlists), and the kind, 
puzzled face of the mountain man 
was turned away from me. I stood 
beside him stiffly, just watching the 
men file past. They limped, most of 
them, and they all seemed to find 
it difficult to adapt their long steps 
and slightly bent way of walking to 
the stiff, military march on asphalt. 
Directly in front of the tribune, an 
old man with black eyes and snow- 
white hair stood at attention, salut- 
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ing each flag as it : 
went by with an 
ancient cavalry | 
sword.He was | 
dressed in an old | 
plue jacket of curi- | 
ous cut and his 
beret was a faded 
orange. He stood 
straight as a ram- 
rod, and my neigh- 
por whispered in 





my ear: 
“He was in Don 
Carlos’ escort, in 


the last Carlist war 
and was given the 
rank of captain for 
bravery on the 
field.” The old fig- 
ure stiffened even 
more and his 
mouth twitched as 
a small bugler boy 
marched past him, 
throwing him a 
smile. “And that,” said the man, “is 
his great-grandson.” 

They all smiled as they went by 
Franco, and Franco smiled back. 
There was great affection between 
the small man, also from the north, 
and those, his best troops. On and 
on they went, for two hours, silent, 
arrogant, with faces creased by rain 
and snow and wind and sun, but 
never by a line of doubt. 





li 


T was hard to believe that it wasn’t 

all a dream. No Wellsian tale 
could have transported one into a 
more astounding world. Little by 
little, understanding began to seep 
into my mind, like water into a 
parched field. Those indomitable men 
had scorned the material bribes 
offered by the Republic whose con- 
stitution denied that Spain was 
Catholic any longer, just as they had 
scorned the intoxicating doctrines 
that had crept across the Pyrenees 
with the French Revolution and had 
managed to conquer the rest of the 
world. For a century past Madrid had 
concentrated her best efforts on un- 
dermining the tradition of integral 
Christian culture which the Navar- 
rese had made as immovable as the 
mountains, but Madrid had only 
succeeded finally in sending them 
out to drill at night in the dark 
valleys in preparation for the day 
when, the crystal clear vision of the 
Navarrese foresaw, the storm must 
inevitably break. Only heroic love 
and an absolute refusal to compro- 
mise could have made them im- 
pervious to bribery and arms, open 
and hidden attack in the name of 
“progress.” Yes, they were uniquely 
Strong, but that which gave their 
strength its needed sweetness was a 





The public altar at Pamplona where General Franco worshipped 
with his troops before reviewing them after the victory in the North 


complete lack of fanaticism. They 
did not even judge their aggressors; 
they simply knew that the attacks, 
whether sincere or vicious, must be 
fought off for the preservation of 
that which they knew to be the 
fount of life. 

During that centuries-long battle 
she had been bled and beaten, but 
because her heart was pure she had 
never been conquered and nothing 
had ever broken her spirit or her 
faith. And now, after having stood 
alone, misunderstood and scorned 
for generations by Spain and by 
those who had read her history but 
could not understand it, she was 
reaping her reward: the acknowl- 
edgment of Navarre, by the Span- 
iards, as the spiritual capital of 
Spain, from which Spain might draw 
unendingly in the most tragic and 
critical time of her history. That was 
why the other provinces of Spain, 
torn, bleeding, having suffered pillage 
and massacre, desecration and death, 
bowed down before Navarre which 
had suffered no material damage. 
Behind the heroism of the incredible 
northern campaign they were ac- 
knowledging the silent heroism of a 
century, the silent heroism which 
had made the northern campaign 
possible. 

“They are the true Grandees of 
Spain,’ murmured a youth with 
delicate, aristocratic features and 
passionate admiration in his eyes. 
His words were like an answer to my 
thoughts. 

When the last of the troops had 
filed past all order seemed to vanish. 
The troops broke through the streets 
like a river over its banks, and the 
joy of being home again after eight- 
een months, of having won a great 
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victory, of being 
free to shout their 
“Hail Christ the 
King!” as loud as 
their powerful 
lungs would let 
them, of the deep 
happiness of a 
tragically hard 
task well done— 
was so great that 
it left many of 
them speechless, 
and queer silences 
would fall on 
groups of men and 
boys with arms 
round one an- 
other’s shoulders. 
Bursts of friendly 
talk and laughter 
bubbled on all lips. 
There were excited 
discussions as to 
the next front they 
would be sent to, 
as to where it might be possible to 
find a bit of bread or sausage. 





a cease CES 


N THE square, where Saint Igna- 
tius’ soldier tread must have re- 
sounded so long ago, bright groups 
of soldiers sat cross-legged in small, 
tight circles. They were all singing. 
I stooped to watch one group which 
had wisely provided itself before- 
hand with bottles of wine and large 
loaves of bread. Their strong voices 
were raised in the deep, swinging 
Triumphal March, so like a hymn. 
Over the deafening clamour I could 
hear phrases of it, caught up and 
flung farther out by others: “For our 
immortal Spain ... her Holy Tradi- 
tions .. . under the banner of Spain 
. our legions are fighting ... we 
are the defenders of Christ the King.” 
“Where are you going, after the 
war?” I asked a soldier. 

His answer was like a litany and 
put the finishing touch to a day 
never to be forgotten. 

“My great-grandfather,” he said, 
“came down from the mountain, 
from his farm, to fight the first 
Carlist war, and when it was ended 
he went back. His son, my grand- 
father, came down to fight the sec- 
ond, and when it was over he went 
back. I have come down to fight this 
one and when it is ended, if it be the 
will of God that I live, I shall return 
to the mountain farm to rear my 
sons that they may rear theirs in the 
way of life we know and love. That 
is my task, to keep Navarre ever 
loyal and true and rear a race of 
men who know when to fight and 
when to be at peace.” 

“Amen,” I said, as he smiled. 

And this was the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. 



























































A HEADACHE, to most of 
us, is a temporary discom- 
fort which is best borne 
as cheerfully as possible 
and dwelt on as little as 
it allows. But to a doctor, 
a headache is a symptom, 
a warning that something 
is wrong which, if uncor- 
rected, may result in seri- 
ous illness and even 
death. There is a certain 
similarity between head- 


aches and business reces- 


Two or three recessions, 
it may be remembered, 
preceded the spectacular 
tailspin of 1929. During 
the one of 1927, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury 
gave assurance that 
brokers’ loans were not 
too high and that pros- 
perity would continue. An 
automobile magnate re- 
marked that we were 
“finding the solutions of 
business panic and busi- 
ness depression,” while 
the president of the Na- 
tional Industrial Confer- 
ence Board could see “no 
reason why there should 
be any more panics.” A 
break in the market in 1928 was fol- 
lowed by the statement by the Presi- 
dent of the United States that 
brokers’ loans were still not too high 
and that there was nothing to fear. 
The Secretary of the Treasury again 
predicted continued prosperity, in- 
sisting that no cause for worry 
existed. The presidential nominee of 
the Republican Party, in October of 
that year, spoke of the full dinner 
pail and the full garage and added: 
“The job to every man and woman 
has been made secure.” In May 
1929, the president of the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards 
told realtors to prepare for “one of 
the greatest waves of prosperity that 
this country has ever known.” A 


month later the depression made an 
unobtrusive entrance, to be followed 
in October 1929 by the cataclysmic 
market crash. 





Recessions Are Warnings 


Experiences of Eight Years Ago Warn Against Over-Opti- 
mism by Prominent Leaders in the Present Decline of Business 


By CLARENCE J. ENZLER 





The happiness of tens of thousands of his fellow-employees is 
reflected in the face of this steel worker as he receives his promised 


increase in pay 


Even this was hailed as merely an- 
other recession, a headache to be en- 
dured with the knowledge that it 
would soon be over. President Hoover 
declared that “production and dis- 
tribution of commodities is on a 
sound and prosperous basis.” Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Andrew Mellon, 
greeted the new year, 1930, with 
“every confidence that there will be 
a revival of activity in the spring.” 
The Chief Executive, on January 22, 
1930, foresaw an improvement in the 
employment trend, and on May 2 he 
was quoted in the New York Times: 
“T am now convinced we have passed 
the worst.” 

Industrial leaders joined govern- 
mental in the chorus of hope. Charles 
M. Schwab said: “All present indica- 
tions are that 1930, in broad perspec- 
tive, will prove a year of normal 
progress.” John J. Raskob remarked: 
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“Sharp revival in the 
motor industry may be 
expected to begin with the 
automobile shows in early 
January.” Henry Ford, 
after careful considera- 
tion, decided that the 
slump might outlast Oc- 
tober 1930, naively blamed 
the depression on laziness, 
and expressed confidence 
in an early recovery. 
Roger Babson and John 
W. Davis shared in the 
general optimism. The 
late Harvey S. Firestone 
tied his forensic reputa- 
tion to the conviction that 
the United States was 
headed for a new and 
greater prosperity. On all 
sides, forecasters told the 
world that good times 
were just around the cor- 
ner. Have confidence! 
Have faith in America! 
America is basically 
sound! were the cries, as 
much as to say that noth- 
ing was amiss’ which 
could not be remedied by 
acue WiShful thinking. 

It should have been an 
unforgettable lesson in 
the futility of regarding 
recessions as most of us regard head- 
aches. But notice the similarity in 
what is being said today. The opti- 
mism may be less limitless, but the 
parallel is unmistakable. A highly 
regarded economic forecaster, speak- 
ing of current business conditions, 
said at the Atlantic City meeting of 
the American Statistical Association: 
“The super-pessimists of today are 
bound to be wrong, for by fair means 
or foul, the situation will be turned 
around in 1938.” A few days later 
two automobile magnates, the chair- 
man of the board of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the 
chairman of the board of the United 
States Steel Company, and several 
other business leaders announced 
high hopes for the future. 

The president of General Electric 
explained the difficulty in these 
words: “The main disturbance to the 
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economic order is due to lack of con- 
fdence on the part of business and 
jack of faith in the future.” The 
chairman of the General Motors 
Board, replying to the question of 
why this recession, said: “Simply be- 
cause of fear as to the future of 
American enterprise and the rules 
under which it is to be conducted.” 
On the last day of 1937, Henry Ford 
was quoted as follows: “One thing 
we must learn is that we were on 
the right track a few years ago and 
left it... . There is no use waiting for 
someone else to start—-this thing will 
get started as it always has by in- 
dividual initiative.” One need know 
little about Henry Ford to infer that 
the “right track” is the old order of 
rugged individualism and _ laissez- 
faire. 


et it be understood that the writer 
does not mean that 1937 was 
another 1929 and that history is 
to repeat itself here and now. The 
points to be made are these: (1) 
There is a recession, and recessions 
are warnings that something we 
have been doing is wrong. If we per- 
sist in doing it, severer penalties may 
be the outcome, even such a penalty 
as a return to the horrors of a few 
years ago not being an impossibility. 
(2) The same old bromides are being 
offered today that were dispensed 
during those other years. There is 
grave danger that these bromides 
will be accepted as the answer 
to the situation. 

In other words, we are well 
on the way to completely neg- 
lecting the idea that reces- 
sions are symptoms. We are 
much more intent on finding 
an exit from the present situa- 
tion than on remedying, or even 
recognizing, fundamental 
causes. We are ready to take a 
sedative and call it a cure. That 
is dangerous, for it is just what 
happened a decade ago. 

Certainly, this recession can 
not be explained by lack of 
confidence nor can it be reme- 
died by the pep talks of forensic 
cheerleaders. Confidence may 
be lacking, but the fundamental 
thing is the answer to: “Why 
is it lacking? That answer, it 
seems reasonable to assume, is 
the same as the one which 
should have been made in 1924, 
1927 and 1929, namely, insuffi- 
cient sales of products because 
the great mass of consumers 
lack adequate buying power. 
Else, why are inventories over- 
Stocked? This surely is indica- 
tive of over-confidence, and a 
Cause, not a result, of lack of it. 

In the years preceding 1929, 


economists have since told us, prices 
should have fallen in accordance 
with technological improvements 
and increasing efficiency. Then, 
would-be purchasers could have 
taken many more of the goods which 
were pouring from the machines. In- 
stead, prices were maintained and 
plants expanded until the inability 
of purchasers, lacking both cash and 
credit, to take goods in sufficient 
quantities at prevailing prices cul- 
minated in depression. Today also, 
prices are being maintained at un- 
naturally high levels. As this is writ- 
ten, the steel industry is operating 
at but 30 per cent of capacity, yet 
the price of structural steel is 17.1 
per cent above 1929. Cast iron pipe, 
paper products, automobile tires, 
coke, some lumber products and 
other commodities are higher than 
they were eight years ago. 

Inadequate buying power at pre- 
vailing prices for the mass of con- 
sumers and too big profits for the 
few put a crimp in the period of 
prosperity a decade ago. Today, less 
than two-thirds of the national in- 
come paid out goes into wages and 
salaries, a proportion far too small 
in a nation where such a large por- 
tion of the consuming public depends 
on wages and salaries for its pur- 
chasing power. On the other hand, 
too much of the national income is 
paid to interest takers and to a few 
big profit takers. 


depressions or recessions 


ACME 
A photographer was impressed with this face in a 
Washington breadline. Not only the old, but all classes 
suffer in business declines—whether they are called 
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According to a report of the Na- 
tional City Bank, 265 corporations 
earned at a rate of 13 per cent of 
their net worth for the first nine 
months of 1937 and 10.4 per cent for 
the same period in 1936. These fig- 
ures, it should be noted, make no 
allowance for over-capitalization and 
other methods of making very high 
profits seem much lower. The E. I. 
DuPont de Nemours Company earned 
slightly under $90,000,000 in 1936, U. 
S. Steel slightly over $50,000,000 and 
General Motors almost $239,000,000. 
The two top officials of General 
Motors, it is reported, received 
salaries of $560,000 and $460,000. The 
fact that, at the same time, some 
eight million workers were totally 
unemployed and living on friends, 
relatives, savings or relief was cause 
enough for a much severer recession 
than actually has taken place. 


ECAUSE Of our failure to recognize 

and remedy fundamental and 
long-standing evils in the indus- 
trial system, the American people, 
during the last eight years, have paid 
a tremendous price. It is not only 
that the national debt has been in- 
creased by 21-billion dollars; that at 
one time as many as 13 or 15-million 
workers were unemployed; that 10- 
million savings accounts were wiped 
out; that income and payrolls in 
1932 were less than half what they 
had been in 1929; that 150,000 farms 
were foreclosed upon in a single 
year; that 86,000 businesses and 
5,000 banks failed in three 
years. Add to all these things, 
the deaths from starvation, the 
multitudes of mal-nourished 
children and adults, the mental 
strain which occasioned the 
highest rate of suicides over a 
three year period that this na- 
tion has ever known, the cur- 
tailment of budgets which left 
hundreds of thousands of chil- 
dren educationally stranded, 
the poverty which drove 22- 
million persons to relief. There 
can be no doubt but that we 
have paid to the full the price 
of folly. 

Nevertheless, if thereby we 
have gained the knowledge, the 
determination and the self- 
sacrifice necessary to secure 
future economic safety, we have 
not paid too much. But if today 
we are no nearer solving the 
problem of recurrent depres- 
sions than eight years ago, we 
have paid for nothing. 

What has been done about 
solving that problem? It will 
not do to forget, as we forgot 
a decade ago, that recessions 
are warnings. 











Saint 
Patrick 


Vent, vidi, vici,” “I came, I saw, I 
conquered,” reported the Roman gen- 
eral to his imperial master; and the 
most significant of the three state- 


ments is “vidi.” That one word em- 
braced all the espionage, all the 
planning of maneuvers, all the mili- 


tary tactics used by the conquerors 
as they swept over the continent. 
The military tentacles of Rome never 
stopped until they had crossed Al- 
bania and reached the Irish Sea. The 
Roman language and Roman civil- 
ization were impressed promptly 
upon the defeated peoples. 

Patrick, during his early years, 
must have been influenced by the 
Roman invaders. He had an ana- 
lytical mind and always kept an ob- 
jective within sight. He never made 
a move without weighing it first with 
clear, logical, though ofttimes swift 
reasoning. Coupled with these gifts 
was a burning religious fervor inher- 
ited from both sides of his family. 
His paternal grandfather had become 
a priest and his mother was a near 
relative of the great Saint Martin of 
Tours. Small wonder, then, that this 
young man with a heritage of reli- 
gious zeal, skillful planning and the 
courage and will power to work his 
plans became one of the greatest 
apostles of all times. 

At the age of sixteen he was cap- 
tured and sold as a slave to a young 
Irish prince. From that moment he 
began to plan the conversion of Ire- 
land. Herding sheep on the Dalaradia 
hills was his initial training for gath- 
ering the Irish flocks into the fold 
of his Heavenly Master. It did not 
take many days for him to realize 
that he would have to accustom him- 
self to physical hardships if he ex- 
pected to prepare for his future task. 
There were nights on the hills when 
he suffered intensely, but he wel- 
comed the opportunity and bore it 
stoically. He realized that success de- 
pended upon his endurance. He must 
withstand the cold! His feet must 
carry him many hours at a time! 

Just as the Roman conquerors had 
studied the weaknesses in character 
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TIMES WIDE WORLD 


In celebration of the 1500th Anniversary of 

St. Patrick’s arrival in Ireland, this memor- 

ial will be erected near Saul, County Down, 
on the Saint’s feast this year 


By MARIE O'DEA 


and the decadent civilization of their 
enemies, so did Patrick study the 
superstitions, customs and traditions 
of the Irish. As a shepherd he had 
little contact with the social life in 
his master’s house. But his com- 
panions among the charioteers fur- 
nished him with invaluable informa- 
tion about roads and the physical 
structure of the country. From the 
shepherds he learned the homely 
language of the Slemish mountains. 
Through the charioteers, also, the 
dialects of all Ireland became for 
him an open book. There, within the 
circle of the bonfire raconteurs, rest- 
ing cross-legged on the ground under 
the black star-shot sky, the Great 
Plan was conceived and developed. 





The 


Tactician 


His preparations, however, were 
carried on for more than thirty years. 

After his escape he embarked upon 
the religious life. After a few years 
confined solely to study he began 
visiting hermitages and monasteries 
absorbing and assimilating spritual- 
ity and contemplation. The Irish 
missions would take him far from 
any religious contacts, away from all 
inspiration and encouragement. He 
knew that he would face periods, 
months, perhaps years at a time, 
fraught with discouragement and 
suffering with God and his own soul 
his only succor and support. Wise 
man to develop within himself the 
capacity for optimism, for encour- 
agement, and to store up for himself 
the mental and spiritual nourish- 
ment necessary for successful prog- 
ress. These visits also enabled him to 
determine in his own mind what 
types of men he would select to ac- 
company him to Ireland. It is to the 
everlasting credit of his keen insight 
that not one weakling developed 
within his little band even after 
years of strenuous work and discour- 
agements. 


HEN time came for action he 

was ready, prepared thoroughly 
to take up the banner of the Cross. 
Armed with authority from the Pope, 
he selected twenty priests and dea- 
cons, gathered together the necessary 
equipment and arranged the fastest 
route by land and water to bring 
them to Ireland. On the way he 
drilled his men in the rudiments of 
the Irish tongue. He schooled them 
in the psychological elements of the 
druidic religion, their superstitious 
weaknesses as well as their strength. 
He taught them the physical geog- 
raphy of the country. 

He then analyzed the failure of his 
predecessor, Palladius, attributing it 
to his lack of knowledge of the Irish 
language and of the Irish psychology 
and personality. Palladius had de- 
pended for success entirely upon his 
zeal and it was not enough. Gradu- 
ally Patrick unfolded his plan of at- 
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tack. The men grasped it eagerly. 
Their enthusiasm and excitement 
reached such a pitch that when 
finally the Vantry River was sighted 
he was confident that if he died on 
the spot the conversion of Ireland 
was assured. 

From a personal point of view Pat- 
rick had planned to approach the 
Irish people as an emissary from the 
Spiritual King. To accomplish this, 
he first had to discharge all material 
obligations which would hinder him 
in any way. This meant that he must 
pay off his ransom to his master in 
Dalaradia. 

However, he decided first to feel 
out the temper of the people at a few 
landings along the East Coast, and 
touched at the Vantry, Skerries, the 
Boyne River and Dundrum Bay. He 
met with some success and consid- 
erable hostility. In the latter case he 
retreated without making any de- 
termined stand. He decided to circle 
around and approach these places 
from inland. By such significant 
tests he tried out his ideas and then 
bore on to Dalaradia, his first real 
objective. 

During these few public appear- 
ances Patrick had performed a num- 
ber of miracles, the news of which 
travelled rapidly to the aged and 
superstitious Prince Milchu-Mac- 
Huanan. He became terrified at the 
power of his former slave and, fear- 
ing that he himself was about to be- 
come a victim of this supernatural 
force, committed suicide. This act, 
terrible though it was, proved to 
Patrick that a display of strength 
would make more of an impression 
upon the Irish people than a meek 
approach. He would continue as 
“Ambassador from the King of 
Kings.” He would aim always at the 
princes and leaders, depending upon 
the love and loyalty of their subjects 
for the greater harvest. The immedi- 
ate result of this decision was the 
conversion of Milchu-Mac-Huanan’s 
own son and daughters. In the coun- 
try near Dalaradia and on down into 
Meath, Patrick met with considerable 
success with the lords and princes. 


 yeone unexpectedly a brilliant op- 
portunity presented itself. He 
noticed that several royal cavalcades 
had passed him going south, and im- 
mediately Patrick’s little band turned 
and followed them toward Tara, 
where all the princes and priests in 
Ireland had been called together by 
the Ard-Righ, or supreme lord, Leog- 
haire. Along the way he was busy 
devising some means of making a 
spectacular entrance into that great 
assembly. 

To attempt it as a mendicant 
would have been futile. He was 


neither druid priest nor king. True, 
but his Master was King, Ruler above 
all those assembling at Tara, High- 
Priest above all those priests. His 
vestments would be suitable gar- 
ments for the ambassador of the 
King of Kings. 

So much for that. But surely it 
would be unbecoming for such a 
messenger to solicit humbly the Ard- 
Righ’s permission to speak. No, the 
invitation must come from the as- 
sembled nobles. But how? They were 
not aware of the existence of the 
King of Kings and knew less of His 
approaching ambassador. They must 
be apprised of his coming. 


Hus he planned as he went along. 

One night he camped within a 
few yards of another group on their 
way to the conference. His company 
soon made friends with them. There 
he learned that this was the last 
night on which they could light a 
fire until the signal fire was built at 
Tara four days hence. 

It took Patrick back in memory to 
his youthful days in Dalaradia. Once 
Milchu-Mac-Huanan had been called 
to just such a meeting as this. He 
could still feel the tremble of excite- 
ment in the household for days prior 
to the beginning of the journey. In 
the castle, cloth had to be woven and 
made into garments. The ladies spent 
days over their embroidery. In the 
Stables the chariots were polished 
and decorated. The charioteers re- 
ceived new costumes for the journey. 
Even the shepherds had been pressed 
into the feverish activity of prepar- 
ing for the journey. Patrick had 
noticed that much killing and cook- 
ing was done for the household even 
after the master and his train had 
set out. Great quantities of food were 
stored away. Then came a day when 
he was warned to light no fires. Out 
of the store rooms came the cold 
cooked food. For days he ate it and 
for days he suffered from the cold. 
The older men told him that the 
great meeting was about to start and 
that all Ireland had to make this 
sacrifice. The most horrible torture 
by the druid gods would be the fate 
of anyone who defied the edict. 
Everyone in that country from the 
highest noblemen down to the most 
menial slave shared the suspense un- 
til the signal fire was flashed from 
hill to hill and the beacon appeared 
on their own Slemish mountain. 

Now suddenly Patrick’s inspiration 
came. A new confidence showed in 
his quickened step. A smile had 
smoothed out the wrinkles in his 
forehead. Three days later his band 
reached the River Boyne and al- 
though it was early afternoon Pat- 
rick gave orders to make camp near 
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Slane. He sent his followers to find 
great quantities of wood while he 
himself went over in his mind the 
details of the message that he hoped 
to bring to Tara on the morrow. 

When darkness fell and his men 
realized that Patrick really intended 
to light a fire they begged him to re- 
frain. “The druids will tear you to 
pieces. Tara lies just across the river. 
They will see the light and send their 
soldiers to kill you.” But Patrick 
waved aside their fears. “They will 
send soldiers, yes. But those soldiers 
shall be the escort for the ambassa- 
dor from the King of Kings.’”’ And 
forthwith he struck the spark. 

It is hard to say just who were the 
more frightened at the huge flame 
which shot up through the ebony 
night. Patrick’s men trembled with 
foreboding but clung to their faith 
in and respect for their leader, whom 
they must have thought quite mad. 

But across the Boyne that flame 
struck terror into the hearts of thou- 
sands, prince and priest as well as 
servant. Panic seized them, and fear, 
and they came closer together in 
whispering groups, terrified still fur- 
ther by the obvious consternation 
among the priests themselves. 

Of course the culprit had to be 
brought in, and soldiers were dis- 
patched. But one look at their grim 
faces was enough to show that they 
would rather have faced a thousand 
lances than this supernatural men- 
ace. Brave men they were who found 
Patrick. “I have awaited thee,” was 
all he said, and signalling to his fol- 
lowers he led the regally clad proces- 
sion toward Tara. 


T WAS DAYLIGHT before Patrick 
came in sight of the assembly 
at Tara. All night the people had 
watched that fire across the river. 
At first it burned fiercely but, several 
hours since, it had begun to die down 
and a great sigh of uncertain relief 
arose from that throng. No one was 
left to tend the fire, so the soldiers 
must have captured the offender. 
Even so the experience had been so 
terrifying that not a single eye had 
closed. They all stood in tense antic- 
ipation, they knew not of what. 
Patrick, garbed in all his sacer- 
dotal trappings, and his liturgically 
clad cortege made a tremendous im- 
pression as they advanced in slow 
and solemn procession toward the 
throne of the Ard-Righ. Thousands 
recognized it then and knew it ever 
after to be one of the most dramatic 
moments in their lives, in all history. 
The charge against him was for- 
gotten; forgotten also were the prob- 
lems that had drawn this great as- 
sembly together. Their minds were as 
one unit, wholly and without distrac- 
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tion, centered upon this unknown 
majestic personality who stood there 
before the Ard-Righ. The silence was 
dreadful. The hammering of hearts 
was almost audible. Each man felt 
himself alone in the presence of 
some nameless terror. 

“T bring you a message from the 
King of all Kings.” 

The simple sentence was gently 
spoken, yet it thundered in their 
ears. Instantly a sobbing sigh broke 
forth in a mighty wave. It was as 
though a thousand of those heart 
beats in one effort had pushed their 
way into audibility. 


HE PEOPLE did not understand his 
message, but at least he was a 
human being and addressed them in 
their own tongue. They moved un- 
easily to relax their taut muscles. 
But the tension still hung over them 
and they listened apprehensively for 
his next words. Patrick began to 
preach. He launched immediately into 
his most telling exposures of the shams 
and falsity of the druidic religion. 
He spoke naturally, yet he poured 
these thoughts into them swiftly. He 
had to work fast. He could not hope 
to keep them spell-bound for very 
long. The druid priests already 
seemed to be recovering their facul- 
ties, and were murmuring in con- 
sternation among themselves. Prob- 
ably they were trying to determine 
whether their soldiers had brought 
in a lunatic or a deliberate designer 
who had outwitted them and was 
threatening their very existence. 
While they debated with growing 
heat, that eloquent stream of logic 
flowed on. The minds of his hearers 
were fairly drenched with it before 
the priests recognized their danger. 
Suddenly the challenge came. The 
Arch-Druid stepped forth. With 
Lochru’s first words Patrick knew 
that this was to be no theological 
battle. Already Lochru was appealing 
his lost cause to his supernatural 
sponsors. He called upon the spirits 
of darkness to blot out the sun’s 
light, to confound this fool for his 
impiety. Immediately the shadows 
fell. But when with an equally grand 
gesture he bade them uncover the 
sun again, nothing happened. Pat- 
rick’s head was bowed and he was 
praying as he had never prayed be- 
fore. Out of the corner of his eye he 
was watching Lochru’s supplications. 
The priests gathered around their 
chief and added their cries to his. 
Soon a frightful clamor arose as the 
people became alarmed. Patrick 
waited until the excitement mounted 
to a feverish pitch, then in a loud 
voice he commanded them to silence. 
He knelt down and, raising his voice 
so all could hear, he prayed to One 





True God of all gods, King of all 
Kings, Ruler over the heavens and 
the earth, to restore the sun. In- 
stantly the clouds broke and the 
people marveled at this dawn in 
mid-day. 

Lochru was in a frenzy of anger 
and fear. Once again he besought 
the spirits, in order to justify the 
faith of these people, to raise him high 
in the air. He started to ascend and 
soon was floating far above the gap- 
ing faces of the bewildered throng. 
In that elevated position he began 
to upbraid the people for giving even 
a moment’s thought to defection 
from the religion of their ancestors. 
While he harangued, Patrick waited. 
His most distasteful task lay clearly 
before him. Until then the conflict 
had been characterized by the ele- 
ments of a game or sport. Human life 
was a different matter. But Patrick’s 
course was plain. As though inspired, 
he knelt again and, clasping his 
hands, bowed his head. Instantly, 
Lochru, screaming, hurtled like a 
plummet to the rocks below and from 
his broken body issued his final curs- 
ing breath. 

Patrick had planted the fear of 
God in the hearts of these people. 
Then while the servants bore the re- 
mains of the Arch-Druid away to a 
softer couch, he began gently to tell 
of the love of the Lord Christ. He 
had torn from them their druidic 
faith; he now replaced it with Chris- 
tian security. At his hands they had 
experienced the extremes of emotion 
that day. They would never be able 
to eradicate those tremendous im- 
pressions. He had reached the Irish 
heart! That audience was his, body 
and soul. He knew he had only to 
make his request and he thanked 
God for this success. Thus he ob- 
tained permission from the Ard-Righ 
Leoghaire to send his followers to 
preach in every spot in Ireland. The 
kings and princes promised a wel- 
come for the ambassadors of Christ 
who would come their way. The great 
planner had won safe-conduct for his 
Lord. 


E HAD no time to rest from the 

exhaustion of those hours. 
The princes knew of his bold 
program. They were willing, nay, 
anxious for the spread of his soul- 
stirring message among their people. 
But the druids knew it also. Was it 
reasonable to suppose that they 
would yield without some form of 
reprisal? His doctrine denied the 
justification for their profession. 
Perhaps his eloquence might have 
resigned some to the sacrifice; but 
Patrick knew human nature too well 
to hope to escape all vengeance. It 
would be there and he would have to 
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outwit it just as at Tara. Again, as 
at Tara, he must take a quick offen- 
sive, and yet again, he must seek 
larger gatherings. 

Having made his first sally against 
the political and religious chiefs of 
the country Patrick decided to strike 
at the leaders in other fields. The 
military games were in full swing at 
Taillten, in connection with the 
royal feast, and thence he hastened 
to enthrall the lovers of sport. 

There he administered Baptism to 
Conall, brother of the Ard-Righ 
Leoghaire. This was the first public 
administering of Baptism to be rec- 
ognized by royal edict. In the ancient 
Irish calendars this day, April 5th, 
was therefore designated as “the be- 
ginning of the Baptism of Erin.” 
Conall made a gift to Patrick of 
a site for a church which to this day 
retains the name of Donagh-Patrick. 
The Apostle of -Erin left his com- 
panions to carry on the work of 
evangelization at Meath and pro- 
ceeded on his way. 

At Magh-Slecht he viciously at- 
tacked the druid religion and de- 
stroyed the idols which a vast con- 
course of people were worshipping. 

His travels were rapid, perhaps 
eccentric, governed by opportunism. 
Yet back of these spectacular feats 
there was a steady advance in the 
cause of Christ. He seemed to leap 
ahead, making magnificent attacks 
at strategic points while his followers 
swiftly closed the ranks and held the 
ground as he gained it. 


HE success of Saint Patrick is an 
amazing chronicle of strategy. 
He bent every effort toward achiev- 
ing a maximum of results with a 
minimum of bloodshed. This soldier 
of peace plunged into every dan- 
ger, yet a well-concealed prudence 
guided his every thrust. He knew 
enough not to strike if it meant loss 
of men. But on the other hand 
when the opportune moment arrived 
he promptly delivered the blow. 
Throughout the rest of the world the 
Way of the Cross was red with the 
blood of martyrs. Not so in Ireland. 
Singularly, the one martyrdom 
that stands out boldly against that 
almost bloodless record was the di- 
rect result of the same kind of 
scheming that Patrick used to pre- 
vent martyrdoms. Patrick’s chario- 
teer, Odhran, overheard some of the 
druid priests plotting to kill the 
Christian leader. He persuaded his 
master to change places with him 
when they set out upon their next 
journey. 

Thus Odhran became the victim 
of a druid lance and Christ’s great- 
est tactician was saved to complete 
the peaceful conquest of Ireland. 
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The wind had quenched the lamp 
over the outer door while flurries of 
snow added confusion to the acid 
blackness of the night; still blind 
from the light inside the house, 
Repton felt movement rather than 
saw anything. He called the tra- 
ditional greeting to those who had 
knocked and switched on his flash- 
light. 

As the beam shone out a rifle bar- 
rel, made more wicked by the blade 
of a bayonet, rose through it. The 
point pushed horribly against his 
chest and a voice snarled in Chinese 
that there must be no light. Even 
though he hastened to obey, Repton 
had time to see that the yard in 
front of the door was full of men— 
armed men. 

He knew then why the villagers 
had been so restless yesterday; why 
the large numbers who had fled from 
a neighboring town had crowded 
around the missionary. They must 
have had word that the Japanese, 
who were pressing in from Manchu- 
kuo, were nearer than they had 
feared and so the whole district had 
bolted with the complete, the silent, 
the mysterious despatch of their 
kind. 

With the pressure of the bayonet 
against his breastbone, Repton spent 
an unpleasant moment wondering if 
this was to be martyrdom or not. Did 
the Japanese kill missionaries, even 
lay workers like himself? His brain 
had an odd, void helplessness that 
prevented him from thinking, though 
he remembered that, thanks to the 
bitter resistance of the Chinese 
bands, they were showing a fierce- 
ness that made their name a word of 
dread. He wondered about the safety 
of Fr. Martin who was due at dawn 
from a town that had been de- 
stroyed. 

But even as he remembered there 
was a quick order, the pressure of 
the bayonet against his breastbone 
relaxed, and he made out the loom 
of a tall and bulky figure before him. 
Then a voice said in smooth, but un- 
—— American mission Eng- 
ish: 

“A thousand abject regrets, Father. 
My man was too zealous. Say—can 
we hop inside outta this draught?” 

Repton hesitated. They were not 
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Japanese after all, but Chinese. That 
made them more dangerous. A brig- 
and band, especially a Communist 
band, would show no mercy at all. 

“I’m not a priest,” he said to make 
time, “but a doctor.” 

“No priest!” the smooth voice had 
an angry edge. “Say, where’s that 
yellow dawg .. .?” 

He called back to his men in Chi- 
nese, then gently but powerfully 
pushed Repton back into the lighted 
passage. “Humble excuses, Excellency, 
but light is better for amiable con- 
versation.” 

In the light Repton saw he was a 
tall, powerful young Chinese, with 
a face which was alert and intelli- 
gent. He was vast with the many 
paddings of Chinese winter clothes, 
and a heavy pistol hung in the hol- 
ster of his belt. An extremely capable 
and dangerous fellow, and the way 
he turned on the cringing Chinese 
two of his men dragged into the light 
increased Repton’s fear, for the man 
was no other than the Mission’s No. 
3 boy, Chee-Sung, the altar server 
and church cleaner. 

“He still swears there is a priest 
here,” the big man snapped at Rep- 
ton after a word with Chee-Sung; 
and Repton, prepared to temporize, 
heard Father Palombo’s quiet voice 
saying behind him: 

“I am a priest. What can I do for 
you?” 

The big leader turned to the priest 
with a look of pleasure on his face 
that, as so often with Chinese, made 
him singularly attractive. 


“ ost humble protestations and 
salutations, Father,” he said 
in his odd mixture of Oriental 
courtesy and Mission American. “My 
despicable name is Hwang-Feng. I 
am a Catholic, as were my honorable 
fathers, God rest their souls. I have 
here five, six, good Catholics also. We 
come to you, please, for confession 
and Holy Communion, and please, 
Mass too.” 
“I have only your word that you 
are Catholics,” the priest began. 
“Sure thing,” beamed Hwang-Feng, 
and at once began to say the Credo 
in good Church Latin. Three of the 
men crowding behind him joined in, 
and the others plainly understood, 
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for they took off their hats. Repton 
had never before realized quite so 
startlingly the value of a universal 
ritual language. _ 

“And also,” Hwang-Feng said as he 
finished: “In time of trouble, when 
men need the consolations of their 
religion, they must be taken on good 
faith, it is not?” 

Father Palombo smiled at this rev- 
elation of an educated knowledge of 
religion: “Of course,” he nodded, 
“but Mass—” 

“Tomorrow, yes, it will be quite all 
right by us,” Hwang-Feng smiled. 
“And we are not fasting now, any- 
es 


GAIN the enthusiasm of the man 
made the priest smile. 

“Come in, all of you,” he said and 
led them into the big living room. 
But here the brighter light revealed 
Hwang-Feng and his men as such 
a desperate-looking, heavily armed 
band of ruffians that the priest’s face 
clouded. 

“You haven’t the look of peni- 
tents,” he said with that even cour- 
age in the face of ugly threat that 
Repton always found so surprising 
in one so quiet and retiring. 

“We are soldiers,” Hwang-Feng 
said simply, and he named one of 
the several local War-Lords as his 
commander. “That is why we come, 
Father. Two, three days from now, 
we fight the Japanese who are 
marching into this district, and since 
in fighting men die we should like to 
face that prepared.” 

“But is your fighting just?” the 
priest asked with his gentle stern- 
ness. “Some call it brigandage.” 

“That is the Japanese word. But 
us—we only defend our country that 
they try to steal bit by bit. Defend- 
ing one’s own land is just, Father.” 

“But no war has been declared,” 
the priest insisted. 

“Yet the Japanese advance every 
day farther into our land, and what 
they take they keep. And if we say 
‘No!’, or try to keep them back, they 
shoot us. All that we do is to try and 
keep the thieves awcy, Father; there 
is no sin in that.” 

“Guerilla warfare is lawful,” Rep- 
ton put in. 

“Yes, if you are in good faith,” the 
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priest agreed. “But so many of your 
bands are merely brigands.” 

“Tt may be true, but not us,” 
Hwang-Feng said, not without dig- 
nity. “Where there is war, bad as well 
as good men will fight. But we try a 
little bit to be good. ... And see, 
haven’t we come to make our confes- 
sion in the goodness of our Faith? 
Can you refuse us, Father, who in a 
few days may be dead?” 

No, I will do as you ask,” the 
priest said quietly. “But if the Jap- 
anese are so near, will it be safe to 
wait for communion during Mass to- 
morrow?” 

“Quite O.K., Father,” beamed 
Hwang-Feng. “We know all about 
them. Their army is still four days’ 
march away; we know, because ours 
is waiting in the hills to catch the 
animals. We mean to cut them to 
pieces before they guess—” 

The priest held up his hand. 

“T do not wish to know,” he said 

















quietly. “In this house we are not 
concerned with war. Whatever your 
just anger against your enemies, you 
approach God here only as penitent 
men. ... You may stay in the Mis- 
sion tonight and I will say early 
Mass for you. Then you must leave 
at once. Even while you are here you 
must put away your weapons. No 
armed man may enter the House of 
God.” 

It was the strangest business. Rep- 
ton showed them into the deserted 
schoolhouse, where they readily di- 
vested themselves of their arms be- 
fore going in a body to the tiny 
chapel. And cut-throats though they 
looked, he was struck by the rever- 
ence as, one by one, they went to the 
little box where Father Palombo sat, 
and one by one came back, shriven 
and at peace with their Maker, to 
kneel beneath the dim red light of 
the tabernacle, to say their penances 
and to open their souls to Him Who 
saw no difference in any man who 
came to Him pure of heart. 

It might have been the confes- 
sional hour in any small country 
parish in America, so ordinary was 
their behavior, so everyday their de- 
votion. Yet that made it the more 
bizarre. It was not America. More 


than two hundred miles of wild terri- 


Enemies with their hates 
set aside, kneeling one in 
God, receiving Him in one 
spirit and one devotion... 
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tory cut them off from the nearest 
outpost of western civilization, while 
the bleakness of the December night, 
the snow, and the knowledge that 
the whole district had been deserteg 
by its inhabitants, added a touch of 
dread to their utter isolation. 

There they were, two white men, 
the priest and his lay helper, with 
the thoroughly frightened Chee- 
Sung, alone in that strange, enig- 
matic, dangerous land, at the mercy 
of seven Orientals who might be 
bandits pretending to be good Cath- 
olics. 


ge there was no doubting their 
good faith. Repton, who hovered 
at the back of the chapel ready to 
fly to the priest’s aid if necessary, 
found himself edified by the nat- 
uralness and simplicity of their de- 
votion. They prepared for confession, 
they prayed after it with a quiet 
genuineness that awed him. 

Hwang-Feng even smiled a little at 
his wonder when they left the chapel. 
He and his family, he explained, had 
been staunch Catholics since the 
year 1601, when the Ming emperor, 
Wan-li, had summoned the great 
Li-Ma-Teu (which was the Chinese 
rendering of Father Matteo Ricci’s 
name) to Peking. It was a little 
startling as well as disconcerting to 
Repton, whose father had been a 
convert. 

Hwang-Feng said there were un- 
doubtedly many Catholics in the 
various armies fighting the Japanese, 
as well as the much vaunted Com- 
munists: “And why not? There are 
hundreds of thousands of us in 
China, and a good Catholic is just as 
good a patriot as anyone.” 

“Even with good patriotism can 
you hope to beat so strong a nation 
as the Japanese?” Repton asked. 

“Who knows?’’ Hwang-Feng 
shrugged. “But we must try, and 
sometimes, maybe, we can teach their 
pride a lesson, as we hope to in a few 
days’ time.” 

But he was mistaken about that. 

He had overlooked the alertness 
and the swiftness of the enemy. It 
was the Japanese who brought off 
the surprise—the next morning. 

Mass began at a very early hour so 
that the Chinese soldiers could get 
away with less chance of discovery. 
But word had gotten around and the 
chapel was filled to the doors with 
Christians and catechumens. It was 
still dark when they gathered in the 
chapel. That darkness, and the snow 
that had settled during the night, 
helped the Japanese to approach un- 
seen and silent. Father Palombo, 
with Chee-Sung serving, had just 


reached the “Dignum et justum est © 


...’ when Repton at the rear of the 
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chapel heard a sound that made his 
heart go cold. It was the clink of 
spurs on the tiled floor. The congre- 
gation stirred, but after a short pause 
continued chanting their prayers. Fr. 
Martin, who had just arrived, looked 
out from the sacristy door. 

Repton turned his head and saw a 
Japanese Officer, pistol in hand, at 
the door of the chapel, and behind 
him two troopers with guns ready. 
He knew at once that a scouting pa- 
trol, riding ahead of the advancing 
Japanese army, had come up and 
caught Hwang-Feng and his men at 
a helpless moment. No doubt of 
that, they were weaponless—yet one 
glance at the military belting about 
them told the Japanese officer what 
they were. Even as Father Palombo’s 
voice spoke . . . “Per quem majesta- 
tem tuam ...” the officer went swiftly 
up the aisle, his pistol covering 
Hwang-Feng and his men. 

Hwang-Feng saw him. For a long 
moment the eyes of the two men 
held, the kneeling Chinese regarding 
his enemy with the strange, stoic 
calm of his race. It even seemed as 
though the look baffled the officer. 
He hesitated. As he did the soft, tri- 
umphant sharpness of “Sanctus! 
Sanctus! Sanctus!” sounded through 
the chapel. 

The abrupt surprise of the words, 
the vigor with which Chee-Sung 
rang his bell, made the Japanese 
start round towards the altar, and 
fear leapt in Repton’s heart. Would 
the man be suspicious? Would he 
think the ringing of the bell a trick, 
a signal of alarm? A soldier in his 
position and ignorant of the Mass 
might easily do so... 

Yet worse followed. 

Chee-Sung, hearing the quick 
movement, turned on the altar step. 
He saw the Japanese facing him, 
pistol in hand, and his always craven 
spirit cracked in panic. He uttered a 
strangled cry, dropped the bell with 
a clash that frightened him even 
more, and fled from the altar, 
through the sacristy and away. 


EPTON was sure that was the end, 

that the officer would shoot 
Chee-Sung as he ran, and that 
massacre must follow. It was a mo- 
ment of tension in which the quie- 
tude of the chapel seemed to take on 
@ more unearthly stillness. Even the 
murmur of Father Palombo’s voice 
Seemed to check on the brink of 
terror. 

Did Father Palombo realize what 
was happening? Did even his quiet 
Courage hesitate undecided before 
the tremendous moment of Conse- 
cration? And why did the Japanese 
hesitate, too? 

But even as Repton’s hands gripped 





the chair-back before him, the 
priest continued, unflurried, to the 
“Hanc igitur.” As his hands went out, 
spreading over the chalice. ... 

The Catholic in Hwang-Feng re- 
sponded to that instinctively; he half 
rose, cried in Chinese: “The bell—” 

It was then that the strangest 
thing of all happened. 


HE Japanese officer’ stiffened, 

but not to shoot. He said firmly 
in Chinese: “Keep on your knees—” 
Then with swift gestures he put his 
pistol into his holster, whipped off 
his steel helmet and stepped into 
the sanctuary. ... 

A moment later the bell rang out. 

It rang with the note of a practiced 
server, and Repton heard and stared 
astounded. The Japanese rose, went 
up the steps of the altar, knelt, lifted 
and kissed the hem of the priest’s 
chasuble, and as Father Palombo 
knelt to adore his God, the bell came 
clear and strong... and clear and 
strong again as God was raised on 
mie. . «x. 

Repton knelt, dazed. The Japanese 
was serving Mass as though he had 
done it all his life as the most de- 
vout of acolytes. It seemed incredible 
—and yet, why should it be? It was 
more than likely he had served all 
his life; there were many good Cath- 
olics among the Japanese too. 

But even then it was amazing—this 
man who had come here ready, per- 
haps, to kill, had stayed to serve. It 
seemed unbelievable. But—again— 
was it? Mass was going on. Mass that 
he knew as an essential everyday of 
his life. It had reached the tremen- 
dous and irrevocable moment of the 
Consecration—and there was no 
server ... the very instinct within 
him had naturally carried him onto 
the altar to serve. 

“«..et ne nos inducas in tentatio- 
nem,” said the celebrant. 

“Sed libera nos a malo,” answered 
clearly the voice of a man to whom 
the Mass had both its eternal sig- 
nificance and its sublime familiarity. 

The Japanese officer was as devout 
a Catholic as were his Chinese ene- 
mies who had risked their lives to 
hear this Mass. Even one of his 
troopers was a Catholic, for though 
one man stood alert with his gun 
ready, the other with his helmet off 
and gun set aside knelt praying in 
the doorway. The enemies had come 
together only to find a truce in the 
Mass. 

And the Mass went on. 

It went on common to all. All 
there, Chinese, Japanese and the 
white man, knelt quiet, unmoving, 
absorbed. They were eneluies ready 
to kill each other in the world out- 
side, but here in the world of the 
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Mass, they were one. One in under- 
standing, worship and peace. 

The bell rang at the Domine, non 
sum dignus, and after the due, grave 
moment the Japanese officer looked 
round, as a world-wide legion of 
altar-servers have looked round at 
that august moment....He was 
saying the Confiteor ... Fr. Mar- 
tin, in surplice and stole came out 
to assist the celebrant, as all the 
baptized Catholics were to receive 
Holy Communion and word had been 
left for him that the Mass was to go 
on so that the soldiers might get 
away as soon as possible. 

Their enemy was praying for them 
as the Chinese moved quietly to the 
altar rail; and for his own, too, for 
with a subdued clatter of body-har- 
ness the Japanese trooper who had 
been kneeling at the door went up 
with them. The villagers stood up in 
the aisles, but waited for the soldiers 
to receive first. 

Chinese and Japanese at the rails. 
Enemies with their hates set aside 
kneeling one in God, receiving Him 
in one spirit and one devotion. ... 

That, after all, was the most star- 
tling thing about this strange hap- 
pening. 


HESE ENEMIES who an hour earlier 

or an hour later had only to 
see each other to shoot and kill had, 
for this brief space, entered a No 
Man’s land of Faith where there 
was no shooting or killing; no hate, 
no differences of race or interests. In 
the worship of the Mass there are no 
nationalities: at the communion rail 
there are no antagonisms of blood 
or country or class—only men wor- 
shipping their God. Only a Divine 
Neutrality. 

Hwang-Feng and his men returned 
from the rail. The Japanese officer 
continued to assist Fr. Martin as the 
celebrant went on with the Mass. 
The Japanese trooper clattered back 
to his place at the door. In deep and 
reverent stillness the Mass went on. 

War was outside: destruction and 
evil, the pitiful evil of men made 
blind by their just rights—the world’s 
just rights. But here the Mass went 
on untouched by war, unconcerned 
with the world and its rights. 

“Ite missa est,” came the voice of 
Father Palombo from the altar. 

“Deo gratias,” the Japanese officer 
seemed to sigh. 

Well, thanks be to God, indeed, for 
that amazing moment, for that 
revelation, thought Repton. But if 
only that moment, that supreme 
neutrality of the Mass could go on 
forever. What a difference there 
would be in this world where war 
often involves men who are brothers 
in the Faith. 




































Who shall ever write on Francis 
Thompson, the man? So Thompson’s 
nun-sister asked me one day last 
year as we sat discussing her beloved 
; Brother in the gray gloom of a north- 


ern English afternoon in winter. 
Father Anselm (now Bishop), the 
poet’s confessor, had discussed the 
problem with her. “I should like to 
write on Francis Thompson, the 
man,” said Father Anselm. Not easily 
done. And now who shall write on 
Chesterton, the man? 

A flood of articles on Chesterton 
broke loose after his lamented death. 
They told us when he was born and 
where he had lived, what he wrote, 
and what was his method. But to 
write on the man called Chesterton, 
the ideal Catholic layman, that is 
not easily done. Hilaire Belloc, dear- 
est of mortals, wrote a few lines on 
his dead friend. But those of us who 
love Belloc in life and G. K. in death 
can realize that there are thoughts 
too deep for print. It was more than 
Belloc could do, I feel sure. Wilfred 
Meynell assures me that it is im- 
possible for him to speak of Francis 
Thompson save in fleeting wisps of 
reminiscences. To do justice to those 
departed friends whom we loved 
right, well — cold print and frail 
symbols of verbiage make no equa- 
tion with our inner thoughts. The 


best we may do is to put down, as 
Byron would have it: 


What I can ne’er express 
But cannot all conceal. 
* * * 

Blue-skied July in London in 1931. 
And I was rash enough to convoke 
a gathering of Catholic poets on 
that hot summer day in Mayfair at 
the house of my poet-friend, Evan 
Morgan, now Lord Tredegar. Ches- 
terton arrived at noon, stumbling 
out of a high-roofed London taxi— 
assisted by his devoted and charming 
wife, Frances Chesterton, who is a 
poet too. He laughed uproariously at 
some jokes he was just then making 
about a certain Protestant Bishop in 
England—Bishop Barnes of Birming- 
ham, who was presented to the 
nation by Ramsay MacDonald—him- 
self a secularist-minded politician. 
Bishop Barnes was a favorite target 
for G. K. Had not his Lordship re- 
buked St. Francis, whom G. K. loved, 
and declared with an air of learning 
and vulgarity that what St. Francis 
wanted was a good scrubbing with 
carbolic acid and then the stigmata 
wouldn’t have troubled him so much? 
But worse than this, the Bishop had 
lately been saying that a test tube 
should be applied to the Holy 
Eucharist, that it should be chemi- 
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cally examined and that it would be 
found wanting; but that, on the 
other hand, he could see God in a 
sunset and not in the Holy Euchar- 
ist. 

So Chesterton had taken all things 
down in evidence against Dr. Barnes. 
He began by chuckling out those 
celebrated lines, “For a Bishop who 
rebuked the verminous St. Francis.” 
He laughed and laughed as he pro- 
ceeded: 


If Brother Francis pardoned 
Brother Flea 

There still were need of such 
strange charity, 

Seeing that he is for all his 
gay good will 

Bitten by funnier little crea- 
tures still. 


Again and again he would murmur, 
“Poor old Barnes! He can see God 
in a sunset but not in the Holy 
Eucharist!” And G. K. proceeded 
throughout luncheon amid crashing 
chunks of logic and beefsteak to 
show how the intelligent Christian 
can see God in both the Eucharist 
and the sunset, how the pantheist is 
an ass, how the agnostic is too much 
of a pessimist to be a joke. Cease- 
lessly he continued to berate the 
Bishop. The shades of night were 
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descending on the breathless summer 
eve in London as he was eventually 
collected by Mrs. Chesterton (she had 
slipped out to visit the sick in the 
interval) and loving hands bundled 
him into the taxi that he loved. 
“poor old Barnes!” He sighed and 
laughed and chuckled again as he 
murmured the entertaining refrain— 
an interjection from Beaconsfield to 
Birmingham. 


UT HE HAD SAID many other things 
before he departed. The two 

most brilliant conversationalists I 
have known in my lifetime were 
G. K. C. and A. E., both of whom I 
loved very dearly. It would take 
many pages to describe A. E. His 
humanity was kind and gracious. In 
his soft voice he would croon out his 
philosophy of life as we wandered 
by the golden gorse and the yellow 
cliffs of his favorite lovely bay in 
Donegal: “Like the old Athenian 
sage we must not turn sour faces on 
those who dare to disagree with us 
lest we incur the displeasure of the 
gods.” He would then add that G. K. 
had an exquisite fantasy and pos- 
sessed the elemental mysticism of 
St. Francis. They both loved children, 
and children loved them. A sage or a 
child might waylay either as they 
dreamed their ways through the city 
streets and be sure of a perfect re- 
ception. 

Which reminds me: one evening as 
I stood with G. K. at Victoria station 
in London a dear old lady who recog- 
nized his familiar figure came rush- 
ing up and said breathlessly, “Are 
you Chesterton?” “Alas, that is my 
name, I fear!” replied G. K. as he 
heaved with laughter and promptly 
proceeded to tell all who cared to 
listen what he thought of the busses 
which crashed into him in London— 
“desperate encounter,” he added. 

To return to our poetry banquet. 
He was surrounded by those who 
admired and loved him—the master. 
Count Plunkett was beside him and 
Countess Plunkett—the parents of 
Ireland’s beautiful mystical poet, 
Joseph Mary Plunkett, who was de- 
voted to Chesterton. Among the un- 
published poems of Joseph Plunkett 
loaned to me by his widow, Grace, I 
found a poem specially written to 
Chesterton, to whom I sent it shortly 
before his death and he told me it 
caused him infinite amusement. 
Young Plunkett had written: 


Now Gilbert you know you’re 
our man— 

Our madly magnificent 
mountain. 


Father Martin D’Arcy, S. J. was 


there from Oxford—brilliant Catho- 
lic philosopher, and one who may 
well be called the successor to Car- 
dinal Newman in our day. Wilfred 
Meynell, beloved and gentle and ro- 
mantic husband of Alice Meynell, 
smiled as he saw the mighty form 
of Chesterton disporting itself in 
conclave. English and Irish mingled 
like the waters in the Vale of Avoca 
—mingled in peace. Shane Leslie was 
nearby. He once deputized for Ches- 
terton at a poetry meeting I arranged 
in London just after G. K. C.’s re- 
turn from Notre Dame University, 
Indiana. He tried all over London to 
find an old Inverness cloak so as to 
come disguised as Chesterton, but 


so old was Chesterton’s cloak that - 


nothing comparable as a substitute 
could be found in the metropolis. (A 
souvenir-hunter did eventually steal 
the green-with-age Chesterton man- 
tle.) 

Armel O’Connor, singer of lovely 
Franciscan songs, was present. Lord 
Alfred Douglas, one of the very 
graceful sonneteers, a link with 
Lionel Johnson and Canon John 
Gray (who was unable to come) also 
attended. Wilfred Childe came too, 
one of the younger Oxford converts 
whose poetry goes back to the Middle 
Ages for its holy grace and inspira- 
tion. Margaret MacKenzie, sister of 
Mrs. Melesina Blount (Mrs. George 
Norman in fiction) came, and so did 
my dear friend Sheila Kaye-Smith, 
our great Catholic novelist. D. B. 
Wyndham Lewis, Father Vincent 
McNabb—all friends of G. K. were 
united round about him. They talked 
and talked and the master talked 
without end on top of all. Sheila 
Kaye-Smith afterward observed to 
me that it was the nearest approach 
to Alice in Wonderland she had seen 
in life—this poetry party in which 
you never knew what poetic White 
Rabbit came up out of what poetic 
hole and said something clever. 


HE DISCUSSION after lunch turned 

on Catholic poetry. All agreed 
that it was hard to define Catholic 
poetry. I told G. K. that Lord Dun- 
sany had complained to me of the 
notion. Dunsany said he would find 
the notion of Protestant poetry 
equally impossible and that he im- 
agined the steeds of Pegasus as being 
at their best when unleashed and 
free, no matter how noble or well 
paved the yard in which they were 
stabled. Chesterton replied by ob- 
serving that it was only in Cathol- 
icism the mind and the arts had full 
freedom, and he chuckled again as 
he declared that Lord Dunsany 
really didn’t believe in a winged 
horse anyway. Turning to Count 
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Plunkett, G. K. hailed in him a repre- 
sentative of “that great and most 
historic nation called Ireland.” This 
was a touch of Chesterton the man— 
his love for Ireland, a devotion 
equally characteristic of Belloc. Few 
men since the days of the beautiful 
classical poet Lionel Johnson had 
loved Ireland as much as Chesterton. 
That is why so often the Irish re- 
garded G. K. Chesterton as an Irish- 
man and George Bernard Shaw as an 
Englishman! 

Chesterton the lover of the poor, 
the downtrodden, the ordinary man 
in the street; Chesterton the loyal 
Catholic, the loyal son of holy 
Church. Nobody ever heard him mur- 
mur, ever heard him grumble. He 
loved the clergy and the bishops one 
and all. He loved the Pope, he loved 
the Church Militant. No futile criti- 
cism for him; he gloried in his armor 
to do battle in full panoply for the 
Church. The Church to him was al- 
ways right because she is always 
right—a divinely guided institution. 
G. K. was an inspiration to carping 
Catholics who sometimes feel they 
must reform the clergy and reform 
the Church. To G. K. the Church was 
all fair and beautiful—the Ark of 
God. 


O HUMBLE was he that he would 

never discuss the inner intima- 
cies of his conversation, rather bless- 
ing God that his name was Lazarus 
and that he lived. So humble was he 
that his Autobiography is a descrip- 
tion of his friends. He left George 
Bernard Shaw and George Moore to 
weary the world with the ego. And 
when he first came to read his poems 
for me before our Society in London 
he began: “It is an ignominious 
habit, reading one’s own doggerel. 
Why can’t I read the beautiful 
Catholic poetry of my friend Hilary 
Belloc?” 

Our kind friend Ronald Knox (dear 
and intimate to Chesterton) perhaps 
made the noblest attempt to do 
justice to the dead warrior in his 
poem on Chesterton’s death. He 
represents the huge form of G. K. 
blocking the gate of Heaven. Francis 
and Thomas Aquinas rush up to 
admit him past St. Peter’s keys: 


With me, said Thomas, he 
loved the Truth, 

With me, said Francis, he 
loved the poor. 


Never can we bless God enough for 
the entry of this great Catholic lay- 
man into our troubled century. “It 
was,” Belloc says, “a benediction to 
have known him.” And Amen say we 
all. 













































































































































































































































































































































The Godless Brood 


Slavery, Caesaristic Government and a New Religion Are the 


In TURNING to the ultimate con- 
sequences of any great spiritual 
movement we are of course in the 
region of guesswork. Prophecy has 
been called “the most gratuitous 
» form of error,” and so it certainly 
is when it presumes to anything ap- 
proaching certitude. The value of 
estimating some future process has 
not the value of a prediction, it has 
rather the value of a suggestion; 
and, in the case of evil things, of a 
warning. 

With the immediate results of any 
spiritual movement, with results such 
as those we have dealt with in con- 
nection with the modern advance of 
atheistic materialism, we can deal 
fairly confidently because the first 
steps in the process are actually be- 
fore our eyes: they are part of our 
experience. 

When we say, aS we were saying 
in my last article, that one of 
the immediate effects of the new 
“modern spirit” would be a loss of 
reasoning power and a falling back 
on mere affirmations, we can see 
for ourselves that that has already 
begun. But with ultimate results we 
cannot deal so surely. On the other 
hand, it is worth remembering that 
the estimation of probable or possible 
fruit of a spiritual movement is more 
practical—that is, more likely to lead 
to a valuable conclusion, than a sim- 
ilar guesswork upon material devel- 
opment. For we do know a great deal 
about the human mind and how it 


works, seeing that we ourselves are . 


human and are using our human 
minds in the task. But of what 
curious jumps and zigzags material 
accident may take we have less 
ground for judgment. 


Effects of Greed 

OR INSTANCE, anyone could have 

foretold with a fair chance of 
being right the results of greed 
and competition let loose by the false 
philosophy prevalent in the early 
Nineteenth Century, especially in the 
non-Catholic countries and more 
particularly in New England and the 
British Isles. Anyone might have 





Offspring of the Modern Mind Which Denies the Supernatural 


By HILAIRE BELLOC 


foreseen with a fair chance of 
hitting the mark that it would pro- 
duce in time a vast discontented pro- 
letariat and could not possibly end 
in a stable society. But no one could 
tell that the steam engine would be 
succeeded by the internal combus- 
tion engine. 

One could estimate with a fair 
chance of probability that steam and 
the material instruments put at the 
disposal of unbridled greed and com- 
petition would produce the hideous 
results called “modern industrial 
towns”: but no one could foresee that 
new material instruments would en- 
able men to fly through the air. To 
the spiritual we have some guide, for 
we are spiritual beings; but to mate- 
rial developments we have very little 
guide. 


Fantastic Suggestions 
O MUCH by way of apology for 
so much as attempting the task 
of estimating the ultimate results 
of the new false philosophy now 
spreading throughout the world. 

There is another caveat or proviso 
to be noted. Much of what is esti- 
mated of the future must appear 
fantastic; but that is no reason for 
contemptuously denying its possi- 
bility. 

All ultimate results of a spiritual 
movement would appear fantastic 
if they were presented suddenly to 
an observer placed at the origin of 
that spiritual movement. 

For instance, when the violent ex- 
plosive rebellion against the author- 
ity of the Church was preparing in 
the Fifteenth Century one could 
fairly predict that some other au- 
thority would be substituted for the 
old and right authority when this 
last was abandoned; and when the 
process had gone on far enough one 
could predict with fair certainty that 
the new authority set up in contrast 
to the authority of the Church would 
be the authority of “the Bible only.” 
One could have safely prophesied be- 
fore the end of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury that there would arise a very 
considerable body of people in 
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Christendom who would fall into 
Bibliolatry, taking the literal inter- 
pretation of Holy Writ as their only 
oracle. 

But how fantastic it would have 
sounded to the ears of men had you 
then suggested that the ultimate re- 
sult of such a movement might well 
be the destruction of all reliance 
upon the Bible through a process of 
sceptical inquiry into the history 
and formation of the sacred text! It 
would have been considered the 
maddest of all suggestions, and if 
you had added to it the further sug- 
gestion that, in the ultimate conse- 
quences, the Catholic Church would 
be found supporting the authority of 
the Bible when everyone else had 
abandoned it, men would have 
thought you mad. Yet that is exactly 
what happened. 

We must not therefore be sur- 
prised if some of the suggestions 
about to be set down here sound fan- 
tastic, and we must not be too ready 
to condemn them on account of their 
unfamiliar character. 

As it seems to me, there should 
be three main results in the ultimate 
development of that great spiritual 
revolution which has begun in our 
time and which appears as generally 
accepted materialism in philosophy, 
as Communism in politics, and as a 
chaotic mixture of anarchist desire 
for complete individual license and 
at the same time the affirmation of 
the power of the community to or- 
ganize all our affairs, however large 
the community and however diverse. 


Three Results 
HESE three ultimate results may 
be tabulated thus: 

A. Social result: the restoration of 
Slavery. 

B. Political result: an imperial or 
Caesaristic form of government 
—‘“a deified monarchy.” 

C. Religious or liturgical or hieratic 
result: a new Religion. 

Let us look at these three in their 

order. 

A. The dissolution of the family, 

or at any rate its weakening, and 
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the success of increasing attack upon 
it, involving as it does an attack on 
the principle of private property as 
well as on the marriage bond, has 
slavery for its ultimate fruit. It breeds 
slavery because a society without 
marriage, or with marriage largely 
dissolved, and a society in which 
property ceases to be general among 
citizens is a society not only pre- 
pared for slavery but inevitably 
tending towards the re-establish- 
ment of slavery. 

The two things are complementary 
one to the other. The old traditional 
thing which forbade the separation 
of husband and wife and which 
aimed at giving every family, or at 
any rate a determining number of 
families, economic independence, was 
a direct solvent to slavery. 


Slavery Undermined 

HEN Christian civilization arose 

and took on a social form 
fifteen hundred years ago, it found 
slavery the basis of society every- 
where and it accepted that basis. 
But since the Faith was adverse to 
the selling of a husband or wife 
away from his or her spouse, or chil- 
dren away from their parents; since 
she was also adverse to distin- 
guishing between slave and free in 
the administration of the Sacra- 
ments or any other essential Chris- 
tian function, she slowly undermined 
the idea of slavery in the minds of 
men. 

In the same way the Faith grad- 
ually turned the man who worked 
on the great Roman estates as a 
slave into the serf of the Dark Ages. 
The serf was indeed bound to labor 
on a particular piece of land for the 
profit of others, but he had also his 
own inherited piece of land which he 
and his like worked for their own 
profit. 

Then, after generations, the Faith 
turned the serf into the half-free, 
land-owning peasant of the early 
Middle Ages, and at last into the 
fully free, typical peasant land- 
owner—that best fruit of the Middle 
Ages which has so largely endured 
upon the continent of Europe, and 
which has risen again in Ireland, 
though destroyed in England. 

If it be asked by what avenue slav- 
ery is likely to return, the answer is, 
through the destitution of the work- 
ers—their loss of property and de- 
pendence on a wage. 

When the workers are turned into 
a proletariat undefended by guilds, 
possessing no property, they must 
be guaranteed livelihood. But what- 
ever or whoever guarantees their 
livelihood, whether we call it a rich 
man, or a rich corporation, or the 
State, becomes the absolute master 





of the person who is guaranteed. 

It is by this road that our in- 
dustrial capitalism after passing 
through State Socialism should ad- 
vance to the re-establishment of 
slavery; and that process will be 
strongly reinforced by the loss of the 
idea of the united family, based on 
indissoluble marriage. The point of 
property was the stability and the 
security of the family; the two 
things went together. When the one 
begins to go, the other begins to go. 
The prolonged loss of economic free- 
dom should lead to the loss of civic 
freedom. The proletariat is the nat- 
ural ancestor of the slave. 

B. This possible or probable ulti- 
mate political development of 
Caesarism, when first stated, seems 
as fantastic as slavery to the modern 
man. “Surely,” he will say, “all our 
development is the other way!” 

Now, pray note that I do not re- 
gard the modern experiments in des- 
potism as the forerunners of an 
ultimate Caesarism. The two things 
are quite different. Dictatorship, 
fully despotic government, is an ab- 
normal remedy for an abnormal, and 
therefore passing evil. Dictatorship is 
undertaken in order to save the 
State, or to save society. Anyone who 
saw the Italian chaos of fifteen years 
ago will understand why and how 
dictatorship followed on it. After the 
Italians had by this violent experi- 
ment saved their highly civilized so- 
ciety from breaking up, the Germans, 
menaced by a similar chaos, nat- 
urally copied the Italians. The alter- 
native seemed to be between social 
dissolution and dictatorship. 

But Caesarism is a very different 
thing from dictatorship. It has al- 
ways left a very large measure of 
individual liberty to the citizens. 
Under the Roman Empire, from which 
we all spring, local government was 
wholly in the hands, in most places, 
of the local worthies, town councils 
and the rest. The Emperors pre- 
served order and laid down general 
lines of law and occasionally insisted 
on certain reforms, but their cen- 
turies of rule from Augustus onward 
were quite different in spirit and type 
from the violent tyrannies which had 
been bred by civil war at the end of 
the Republic. 


A Universal State 

AESARISM comes naturally to men 

when they exist in very large 
numbers, inter-communicating easily 
and rapidly one with another. Society 
tends to become one; and after a 
phase of violent nationalism there 
arises something almost the opposite 
thereof: a universal State, citizen- 
ship of which is identical with being 


a civilized man. It is all-embracing. 
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Caesarism corrects the evils, exas- 
perating at the best and mortal at 
the worst, of class conflicts and of 
conflicts between district and dis- 
trict, city and city, petty state and 
petty state. This tendency of great 
states to coalesce, to be formed out 
of lesser states, as inter-commun:ca- 
tion becomes easier and more wide- 
spread, is universal in history. 

Only one corrective has ever been 
found to this natural development 
towards Caesarism. That corrective 
has been in practice the Christian 
religion, the organized Catholic 
Church. It alone has affirmed a dual 
principle in the State, symbolically 
using the text and principle “unto 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s,” 
but affirming at the same time “unto 
God the things that are God’s.” 

The larger the unit of govern- 
ment, coupled with a constant loss 
of local independence, the stronger 
the tendency to a centralized im- 
perialist government in the larger 
affairs of mankind. 

Now, Caesarism, like all other gov- 
ernment, demands a certain moral 
sanction if it is to endure. It tends 
to be vested in a quasi-divine office. 
The ruler representing and incarnat- 
ing a vast society of many millions 
grows at last to be deified. He is at 
least the vice-gerent of the Deity on 
earth and is soon confused with the 
Deity, and that power becomes un- 
restricted if there be no correlative 
spiritual power at its side. 


The New Religion 
I’ Is at this point that the New 

Religion of a world fallen back 
into paganism appears. 

So long as only the immediate re- 
sults of the tremendous spiritual rev- 
olution through which the world is 
passing are present, there is no 
spiritual sanction for anything, 
there is no deification of anything, 
because the immediate philosophy is 
atheist. But that state of things 
cannot last indefinitely. Men cannot 
live without worship. If they have not 
the true God they create false gods 
for themselves. When they shall have 
destroyed in the minds of many, per- 
haps of most, the Christian religious 
atmosphere, some other religion or 
religions must take its place. 

It may be presumed that the New 
Thing which may ultimately develop 
will not be universal; it may be pre- 
sumed that large areas geograph- 
ically, or large bodies socially, of 
Catholicism will remain. The con- 
trast between these and their pagan 
surroundings will breed occasional 
persecution and continual conflict. 
But that, outside the Catholic area, 
paganism will return is surely more 
than possible; it is even probable. 





























































JOACHIM BECKES, C.P., WUKI, HUNAN 


With the Bandits 


So OVER-RUN with bandits had 
been the entire district within thirty 
miles of Kaotsun that I had been 
unable to see another white man in 
six months. All the surrounding cities 
and towns — Mayang, Fenghwang, 
Paotsing, Kienchow and Hwayuan— 
had felt the presence of the maraud- 
ers. This condition, of course, is due 
in great part to the withdrawal of 
the regular troops which have gone 
down river to oppose the Japanese. I 
waited an opportunity to get to 
Chenki that I might visit Fr. Flavian, 
but the situation daily became worse. 
There was nothing to be gained by 
venturing into known danger. 

Expecting an attack, the Home 
Guard stationed in Kaotsun made 
preparations. They were warned that 
the raid would be made when other 
forces, not far from here, were trans- 
ferred. Two of the officers were old- 
time soldiers and had seen a good 
deal of action. The total number of 
guns at their disposal was about two 
hundred. The strength of the ap- 
proaching men was unknown. By the 
first of December the situation was 
tense. 

Finally, on the second, over 8:00 
bandits attacked our town. I started 
Mass at 7 A.M. The battle began 
when I was at the Communion. In 
a short time they had gained posses- 
sion of half the town, practically all 






By CYPRIAN FRANK. C.P. 


of which they destroyed by fire. I 
counted fifty-three bandits on the 
three hills surrounding us, but I do 
not know how many were actually 
engaged in the fight on the streets. 
High Street and the lower street 
were completely burned out. Main 
Street was looted clean. Chang 
Stephen’s and Cheng Joseph’s homes, 
as well as those of a number of the 
catechumens, went up in smoke. The 
man who was elected head of the 
Home Guard only a few weeks ago 
was captured with twenty of his men, 
guns and all. His troops were new 
soldiers. A number of men from the 
town and a great many women, be- 
tween the ages of twelve and thirty, 
were taken captives. There was no 
ending of wailing from the homes 
that had been affected. 

T’ang’s men held their position on 
the Mission street. The attackers ar- 
rived here but had to retreat. They 
shot a couple of the soldiers but 
failed to make any gains. At noon 
they retreated. On their way towards 
Lanli that day they paused long 
enough at my boatman’s house 
(about a mile from the Mission) to 
tie up his wife and two other mem- 
bers of the family as captives. They 
then burned down his home. This 
latter incident convinced me that 
they were not the gang from above 
Mayang, but the Cheng-Ngou-Chang 
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crowd. On account of their army uni- 
forms which they obtained at Chenki, 
they were mistaken for local soldiers. 
It was this that had made it easy 
for them to get into the town with- 
out raising an alarm. 

On the sixth of December the same 
bandits returned at 1 P.M. The battle 
lasted until dark. When the soldiers 
were finally driven off and had re- 
treated across the river, the looting 
began. At seven o’clock ten bandits 
entered the Mission, tied me up and 
demanded $20,000! But after an hour 
they suddenly departed with $80 
which they had found. Since they 
made no attempt to take me with 
them, I was later unbound and I felt 
the affair was over. 


T MIDNIGHT, however, just as I was 
retiring, I was suddenly aware 
that more bandits had broken into 
the Mission. These made directly 
for my room. Looting proceeded 
throughout the house. One of the 
men took hold of me and told me to 
come along. I was taken out into the 
street and put under guard of a gang 
in one of the houses. The one who 
had seized me kept yelling in my 
ear: “$50,000 or death!” 

I sat in the house with these ma- 
rauders until dawn. One of them tied 
my arms and bound me to a bench, 
to remove any notions I might have 
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about escape. As different ones ap- 
peared I saw my bedding, clothes 
and many other articles from the 
Mission being carried in. Evidently 
the place had been thoroughly 
looted. For some reason most of them 
were not too uncivil. We talked until 
orders came for us to move on. 


HE MARCH for the hills started at 

dawn. The mean-looking thug in 
charge of me took hold of the rope 
with which I was bound and told me 
to move on. We walked about ten 
miles before stopping for breakfast. 
At this halt I was introduced to 
“General” Ngou Shao Hwa. He was 
rather apologetic and pretended to 
be much surprised that a priest and 
an American to boot should have 
been taken. (I later learned—and 
this may explain my good fortune— 
that this man’s life had been saved 
by the late Fr. Edward Joseph Mc- 
Carthy, C.P., at Chihkiang. That in 
itself would make an _ interesting 
story). He told me to stay with him 
for greater safety, since he was un- 
able to control properly the 1000 men 
who were now his followers. After 
another seven or eight miles we 
halted on a high hill where we were 
to spend the night. Here I was told 
to write a note to the priest in 
Chenki (Fr. Flavian Mullins, C.P.) so 
that negotiations for my release 
might begin. 


To cool my hopes Ngou told me 
that while he personally was willing 
to remain poor, the same was not 
true of his partners—Cheng and 
Chang. These two chiefs had gone 
in another direction with their 600 
men and had not yet rejoined Ngou’s 
forces. He also added that I should 
be very lucky to be released for $10,- 
000 or $20,000 (Chinese currency). 
He and his men treated me with 
great deference. After having my 
rope removed, he asked one of his 
relatives to take care of me. 

As night fell most of us lay down 
on straw—there was no bedding. But 
shortly orders came for us to get on 
the march again. Off we went 
through the dark, for soldiers were 
on the trail. We climbed the narrow 
mountain paths overlooking Likia- 
pin, skirted around Lanli, crossed 
the river, doubled back towards 
Likiapin, re-crossed the river at Suin 
Yuin and headed again for the 
mountains. This was pretty hard 
going for me, and they knew it. 

In our little rest periods more than 
one told me that he had been forced 
into this kind of life. They did not 
care for it, but in order to save their 
families and homes from destruction 
they had to join. About 2 A.M. some 
farmers were forced to prepare rice, 
so we all ate. Several times in the 
darkness I had been addressed as 
“General” by returning spies. That 
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is how I found out that, earlier in the 
day the troops had arrived at Likia- 
pin. This town was Ngou’s head- 
quarters, but it was “untenable” be- 
cause of the presence of the pursuing 
soldiers. 


E KEPT out of sight in the hills 

most of the day. About 4 P.M. 
(December 8th) I was led to “Gen- 
eral” Ngou. He reminded me that I 
was not in a condition for any further 
marches, yet it would not be well 
for me to try to escape. To all this 
I agreed. He said that his intention 
was to put me in charge of two men 
(not his own, of course!). These 
were to keep watch over me in a 
neighboring farmhouse. 

I answered him by denying that 
this plan would be good. It might 
mean trouble for all of us and for 
the poor, innocent farmers if the 
troops discovered my whereabouts. 
Besides, I added the thought that I 
might not then be able to help him 
in the future. To my surprise he 
listened and agreed. Before I realized 
it I was on my way down the moun- 
tain with two dollars in my pocket 
and with a gift of three cigarettes 
from the “General.” In an hour I 
neared the river and met the man 
who had been sent out by Fr. Flavian 
to find me. I am deeply grateful for 
the almost miraculous quickness with 
which I was released. 


Letters From Hunan 


ATHER ANTOINE DE GROEVE, C.P. 
(Supu): 

Within the last year THE S1cn pub- 
lished two informative articles by 
Father Dominic, C.P. in which he 
told about his work in different parts 
of our Supu district, which is surely 
one of the largest and most promis- 
ing sections of this Vicariate. It is 
necessary to have three missionaries 
stationed here, since our outstations 
must be visited constantly. We now 
have five of them, a fifth having 
been opened by Father Raphael in 
August, five miles from Flower 
Bridge of which Father Dominic 
wrote some time ago. I myself went 
through the country in many vil- 
lages when on a two weeks’ trip for 
the so-called “Doctrine Show.” 

I was favored with another fort- 
night of this itinerant preaching in 
various places and in the recently- 
erected station of Ti Tswang. Father 
Raphael had already prepared the 
way by staying there three full days, 
So that it was rendered much easier 


to present myself with my little 
group. More than a thousand pagans 
heard the happy message entrusted 
by Our Lord to His apostles and mis- 
sionaries—the existence of God, the 
establishment and purpose of the 
Catholic Church. Many hundreds 
came along to get some medicine 
which we distribute with the char- 
itable purpose of attaining their 
souls by helping their bodies. 

At this writing I am back home at 
Supu. Since the roads leading away 
from our district are again unsafe, 
we were not able to get to Yiianling 
for our annual retreat. Hence we 
made it here together. Not long after, 
we opened our Catechists’ School 
and Catechumenate. The latter’s 
formal opening began with an un- 
forgettable ceremony which took 
place on the very Sunday which our 
zealous pastor had chosen for a great 
prayer meeting to beg for peace and 
victory for our dear China. After 
Mass a procession was organized and 
we all went to the newly rebuilt and 








enlarged Women’s Catechumenate 
for its solemn blessing. I was deeply 
impressed when Father Raphael sang 
the prayers of the ritual, in which 
the Church beseeches the dear Lord 
not only to bless the material build- 
ings but also the spiritual work 
which is to be performed there. We 
asked Him to pour His divine bless- 
ings and protection on all those 
dwelling there as well as on those 
teaching doctrine or receiving it. - 
From the newly-blessed school the 
procession started again and moved 
through the various departments of 
the compound. All day long and far — 
into the evening the rosary was 
chanted. We finally returned to the 
Church for Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament, which had been exposed 
from morning. Not only did our many 
Christians, who had congregated 
from the whole district, feel renewed 
in their love of God and their coun- 
try but their hopes for China’s sal- 
vation were rekindled. Besides, this 
demonstration of true patriotism, 
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shown on that day by the Catholic 
Church, had effect all over the city 
as the local newspaper bore witness 
two days later. Let me end this short 
account with the translation of that 
article of the Supu Ming-Pao (Supu 
People’s Newspaper) : 

THE CATHOLIC PRIEST, REV. RAPHAEL 
VANCE, ORGANIZES A GREAT PRAYER-PEACE 
MEETING. DECISION REACHED TO ASSIST 
SUFFERING WAR VICTIMS. 

The Catholic priest of our city, 
Rev. Raphael Vance, who came to 
our country some years ago to pro- 
pagate religion, has been greatly 
moved toward the people of our dis- 
trict. At the present time when our 
nation is wholeheartedly resisting 
the Japanese hostilities, he has been 
much affected by the news from the 
front. He therefore called together 
his teachers (catechists) and several 
hundred Christians and those inter- 
ested in religion from the entire 
Supu district. These he addressed on 
the true meaning of patriotism, and 
on the means of working for national 
salvation. 

Those who heard him were deeply 
moved. He urged them to support the 
national leaders at the front, to 
economize on clothing and food, to 
offer contributions for the national 
cause—all to the purpose of protect- 
ing our native soil. The offerings 
collected will be forwarded to the 
proper authorities. 


* * * * * 


oo MaRCELLUS Wuite, C.P. 
(Yungshun): 

We are trying to figure out what is 
going to happen next and how far 
this affair between China and Japan 
will be carried. Each day it seems to 
be growing more and more serious. 
The papers from Hankow have been 
coming very irregularly, taking more 
than two weeks to reach here. All 
the regular soldiers that were here in 
Western Hunan have been with- 
drawn and sent down river. The bus 
roads were taken over for this pur- 
pose and thus the service was put 
out of commission. With the exit of 
the soldiers the bandits are at large 
again on every side. 

We had one major seminarian at 
the Hankow Regional Seminary. 
While he was back at our own Minor 
Seminary for a rest our Bishop re- 
ceived word not to send him back 
to Hankow until further notice. The 
Bishop had likewise established three 
scholarships for boys from our va- 
rious Missions. The winners of these 
scholarships were to attend the 
Marist Brothers’ school in Hankow— 
but this plan has had to be can- 
celled. A retreat was scheduled for 
all the catechists of our Vicariate. 






































































Fr. Cyprian Frank, C.P., in Chinese summer 
garb. He is grateful that his recent experience 
with the bandits was over so quickly 


Fathers Francis and William were to 
conduct it; but this plan, too, has 
fallen through. 

Here in Yungshun things are com- 
ing along well—if only we continue 
to have peace! We have repaired the 
Church so that it can again be used 
for divine services. Of course the re- 
pairs are nothing elaborate. It will 
never again be the same place we 
knew before the Red invasion. For 
the last feast day we had about one 
hundred and fifty present, with some 
forty-five receiving the Sacraments. 

This district was especially blessed 
in its rice harvest this past season. 
For miles around the fields were just 
laden with grain. It was the first 
real harvest they had in several 
years. First it was the Red trouble, 
and the last few years—with the 
countryside still worried—the rice 
fields did not receive the care they 
needed. 


ATHER NIcHo.as, in spite of some 
bandit trouble, has been going 
ahead by leaps and bounds with his 
work on the Industrial School. Of 
course things can’t go fast enough 
for him. By September he had all the 
orphan boys gathered in from the 
four corners of our 16,000 square mile 
Vicariate. 
In Yuanling they started work on 
the Sisters’ new school and also on 
the foundations for the hospital, but 


THE +f SIGN 


for the present both of these have 
been stopped. Father Gregory McEt- 
trick ‘hopes soon to get work under 
way on the Mission chapel among 
the Miao people. I was there and the 
site is very beautiful. It is very diffi- 
cult, however, to get materials. In 
his last Baptism class he had several 
adult converts. 





* * * * * 


FATHER REGINALD ARLISS, C.P. 
(Yuianling) : 

I have been in charge of the Minor 
Seminary here while Father Leo 
Berard is absent on_ sick-leave. 
Though not in direct contact with 
the scenes of strife, we are feeling 
the effects, for example, in the rise 
of price for food and other supplies, 
and lack of normal flow of funds 
because of the merchants not going 
down river and using our drafts. 
The Central Government called for 
one hundred busses from Hunan 
with the men to care for them and 
run them. A thousand wounded sol- 
diers have been brought here for 
care. 


* * * * * 


ATHER ERNEST CUNNINGHAM, C.P. 
(Lungtan) : 

The war has not directly affected 
us as yet though we have some 
Christians fighting at the front. 
Father Raphael heard that John 
Chang (formerly known as “Popeye 
Pete,” I think) has been wounded at 
Shanghai. Last week I got a letter 
from the front, written by one of 
my Christians. He is 59 years of age, 
but signed up in the “Dare to Die 
Corps” as 30 years of age. He had 
left a little money at home and re- 
quested that I should say three 
Masses for him. China is more united 
now than ever before. 

There has been a change of sol- 
diers here. The former ones were 
very good at tracking down the 
bandits—they cleared them all out. 
Now the bandits are beginning to 
come back. They made secret visits 
to the main street and killed six 
people. All the rich people in town 
have received letters demanding 
money—or else! The landlord who 
lives next door to the Mission found 
one of these letters when he opened 
his front door this morning. 

In spite of these dangers and dif- 
ficulties we have not lost courage or 
hope. We shall of course have to be 
careful in the matter of travel. Our 
work, however, goes on. When the 
hostilities are over we expect to get 
back to normal. The present increase 
in costs has greatly embarrassed us 
in our activities. 





———— Ls Olle tC 


Even Unto Death 


Throughout His Passion, Our Divine Redeemer So Suffered, In Body and In Soul, 
That He Died. Did He Die from What the Layman Would Call "A Broken Heart’? 


E VEN UNTO 
DEATH—a somber 
title, indeed! But as 
our sub-title reveals, 
we are intent—not 
upon the shortlived 
splendor of Palm Sun- 
day, nor upon the 
everlasting glory and 
joy of Easter—but 
upon the intermediate 
tragedy of Crucifixion 
Friday. On that day, 
a Wonderworker be- 
came helpless: “He 
saved others; Himself 
He cannot save!” He 
Who claimed to be 
and Who had been 
acclaimed as God in 
Person, was “despised 
and the most abject 
of men,’’ even ‘‘a 
worm and no man.” 
The Son in Whom the 
Father had declared 
Himself well pleased, 
was “reputed with the 
wicked.’’ ‘‘It is 
written: Cursed is 
everyone that hang- 
eth on a tree,” but 
since “the chastise- 
ment of our peace 
was upon Him Who 
did no sin,’’ sinful 
men “led Him forth 
to that place which is 
called Calvary, where they crucified 
Him.” 

In its entirety, the sacred history 
of Holy Week is brief, but the more 
telling for its brevity and simplicity. 
The chronicle of Good Friday is such 
as to astound a thoughtful reader. 
To read with realization is to under- 
stand two things above all—that 
God loves man, and that human sal- 
vation is important. We are assured 
that “God so loved the world as to 
give His only begotten Son, and 
through Him to reconcile all things 
unto Himself, making peace through 
the Blood of His cross.” Unquestion- 
ably then, in permitting the Self- 
Sacrifice of Christ, God’s motive was 
love. We learn too, the divine pur- 
pose—to salvage the human family 
from the guilt and eternal after- 


By ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C. P. 


From “Life of Christ in Woodcuts”’ by James Reid. Courtesy of Farrar & Rinchart, Inc., Publishers 


effects of sin. To achieve this end, 
Christ “His own self bore our sins 
in His Body upon the tree.’ From the 
prelude in the Garden to the con- 
summation on the Hill, the God-Man 
mediated between God and man. 
Manifestly, we are “bought with a 
great price.” Logically, man’s vitality 
and health of soul are of priceless 
importance. 

The wounds of Christ argue 
strongly, and at the same time plead 
tenderly the mutual cause of God 
and man. To appreciate the expen- 
sive Passion of Christ at all thor- 
oughly, as a convincing argument of 
His love for us and of our own worth, 
as a persuasive argument for our 
co-operation, we must focus the 
mind’s eye upon two influential fac- 
tors. Who suffered unto death? What 
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did He suffer? To 
overlook or to under- 
stress either factor is 
a serious mistake. The 
sacrifice of Christ is a 
Sacred Passion—sa- 
cred because of Who 
suffered; a Passion, 
even unto death, be- 
cause of what He suf- 
fered. And just because 
‘the expiation of 
Christ is a Sacred 
Passion, it is so satis- 
factory to God, so 
efficacious a _ rescue 
for man. 

Jesus Christ is a 
Divine Person Who 
has been God always. 
In the course of eter- 
nity, this Divine Per- 
son became Man also, 
by making His very 
own a nature as thor- 
oughly human as 
ours. “The Word was 
made flesh and dwelt 
among us.” It is of 
the ABC’s of Chris- 
tian faith to perceive 
Who Jesus Christ is. 
True—had He not 
been human, He could 
not have been sus- 
ceptible to the suffer- 
ings of atonement. 
But on the other 

hand, had He not been divine as well, 
His atonement could not have been 
dignified to the point of divine excel- 
lence. We should cultivate a realiza- 
tion of Who “was born of the Virgin 
Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate, 
was crucified, died and was buried.” 


rom the instant when God be- 

came Man, the human family has 
had a divinely qualified Saviour—a 
Priest so influential that any repara- 
tion on His part, would have ap- 
peased the God of Justice. A shudder 
of discomfort on that first cold night 
at Bethlehem, a pang of hunger dur- 
ing the straightened years at Naz- 
areth, an act of contrition in Geth- 
semane—but why multiply the possi- 
bilities that would have requited jus- 
tice? Voluntary victim that He was, 
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our Saviour could have reduced His 
pain to a minimum. Instead, He died, 
and then only when body and mind 
could bear no more. 


|B pers of suffering; a natural 
shrinking from death, especial- 
ly by violence; overwhelming con- 
trition for human sin— “My soul is 
sorrowful even unto death!” Jews to 
whom Christ was a “stumbling-block” 
vied with Gentiles to whom He was 
so much “foolishness,” in afflicting 
Him. Enemies were multiplied as in- 
timate friends betrayed, deserted, 
and disowned Him. Fickle, ungrateful 
commoners formed an unholy alliance 
with well educated, wealthy rulers in 
staging the mock trials that con- 
demned Christ. Women as well as 
men were among the rabble that 
clamored recklessly for His life-blood. 
Predominant over the nearby Temple 
psalmody that chanted of a Messias 
to come, there rose the raucous shouts 
of derision, ribaldry, and blasphemy 
—spewed upon Omnipotence, incar- 
nate and bound with hemp. A scourg- 
ing that no Roman need submit to, 
a tiara of thorns, three eternal hours 
upon a tree that He Himself, on the 
third day of creation, had planted 
and blessed—suffering so intense and 
so prolonged that death came as a 
mercy. And while Providence Incar- 
nate hung dying, while Mary suffered 
her co-passion at the foot of the 
cross, men gambled for the vestments 
of the Sacrifice. Some lost, others 
won but lost the Saviour Himself! 
Truly, a gruesome picture—but sin- 
ful men cannot afford to be squeam- 
ish in facing their own handiwork. 
“By His bruises we are healed.” 
Highly conducive to a realization of 
what Christ suffered is the considera- 
tion of His Passion unto death, from 
the medical viewpoint. In the case of 
our Saviour, holy scripture is the un- 
assailable record from which the 
physician may construct a diagnosis. 
Stigmatists like Blessed Gemma Gal- 
gani and Teresa Neumann have had 
experience in suffering that resem- 
bles the Passion of our Lord. How- 
ever, stigmatists are rare exceptions, 
and even their cases do not approxi- 
mate that of their Redeemer. 
Among the many known instances 
of crucifixion, there is not one men- 
tion of an autopsy. Even so, medical 
science can tell us not a little about 
the acute distress of such a victim. 
In the unique case of Our Lord’s 
crucifixion, we have—in addition to 
the scriptures—another post-mortem 
record that is quite revealing. We 
refer to the Shroud of Turin. The 
history of this burial garment is fas- 
cinating, but lengthy. Suffice it to af- 
firm that its authenticity as the prin- 


cipal shroud of Christ, is recognized 
by experts. The human body, in death 
as well as in life, may be likened to 
a chemical laboratory. The vapors 
that exuded from the Corpse of Christ 
during the hours of entombment, 
were such chemically as to delineate 
upon the burial cloth, both accurate- 
ly and indelibly, all the features of 
Christ the Victim. Thus we were be- 
queathed a “negative” imprint from 
which science has produced a “posi- 
tive’—a photograph of the Christ of 
Good Friday. This picture is an in- 
valuable guide to the many physi- 
cians who are investigating the sub- 
ject with tender reverence. We can 
deepen our realization of what Christ 
suffered, by searching the scriptures, 
by “reading” the picture developed in 
the dark room of Christ’s burial, by 
attending to the voice of qualified 
science. The Shroud has been recov- 
ered, providentially and for a purpose. 

Crucifixion was so expertly plotted 
that no essential organ, such as brain 
or heart, was tampered with directly. 
Furthermore, provided the nails were 
skilfully placed, the victim lost com- 
paratively little blood. Hence, other 
things being equal, the crucified 
might suffer unbearably for several 
days. That the Passion of Our Lord 
did not begin with crucifixion, is a 
telling factor. Had it not been for 
His earlier sufferings, He might have 
lived upon the cross of death much 
longer than He did. Pilate, the Roman 
governor, was skeptical when notified 
that Christ had died so soon. But 
Our Saviour had been so maltreated 
before His arrival at Golgotha, that 
His captors feared He would succumb 
along the way, and hence their im- 
pressment of Simon the Cyrenean. 


HRIST’S agony in the Garden 
was mainly psychological. His 
perspiration of blood was a symp- 
tom of the acute grief and fear 
that oppressed Him—grief for the 
sins of man against God, fear of His 
impending ordeal. That Christ sweat 
blood, under His circumstances, is not 
so surprising as to beget incredulity. 
We ourselves, when sufficiently agi- 
tated, perspire even in a chilly at- 
mosphere. Or we may experience a 
rush of blood that we call a blush. 
Grief, worry, and the like affect our 
blood pressure—even to the extent of 
inducing a hemorrhage. 

In general, perspiration is a sign 
and a result of some exertion or 
strain—either physical or psycho- 
logical. It would seem, from the gos- 
pel record, that Our Lord perspired 
first in a normal way, then later to 
an abnormal degree. We read: “His 
sweat became as drops of blood... .” 
In His case there was, however, no 


THE + SIGN 


predisposition to high blood pressure 
or to hemorrhage of even a common. 
place type. In the first place, Christ 
was still in His early thirties. They 
too, His physique and general health 
were flawless. At this early stage of 
the Passion, Christ had not as yet suf. 
fered physically. But severe psycho- 
logical shock, too, can cause such a 
pressure of blood, as to result in a 
hemorrhage through the pores of the 
skin. Bearing in mind, then, the pre- 
vious normality of Our Lord’s condi- 
tion, and realizing how abnormal a 
type of hemorrhage He sustained, we 
can gain some insight as to the 
dreadful grief and fear that must 
have gripped the mind and heart of 
our Divine Priest. Among all symp- 
toms of agitation, a perspiration of 
blood is the most acute. 


A submitting to capture, Our 
Lord underwent one farcical 
trial after another, until at long 
last Pilate—the incumbent of Rome’s 
martial law—decided upon a scourg- 
ing for the Man in whom he had 
found no fault. It was customary, 
among the Romans, to tip with 
metal the whips used for scourging. 
Under the impetus of such a lash, 
the skin of the victim became 
shredded, thus exposing to direct 
aggravation by succeeding blows, 
both nerve-endings and blood vessels, 
Hence, pain would increase apace 
and much blood be lost. Usually 
“forty stripes less one’—more than 
that a man could not endure, and 
live. And to any ordeal of this sort, 
there was an inevitable aftermath— 
burning fever and insatiable thirst— 
a twofold condition due to the loss 
of body fluids. When that loss occurs, 
the body becomes like an over-heated 
engine. Body processes continue, as 
in the case of an engine left running, 
but without requisite fluids as a 
lubricant and cooling factor. Hence 
the heat that we call fever and the 
dryness we call thirst. The loss of 
blood sustained during the scourging, 
in addition to that already lost dur- 
ing the anguish in the Garden, cre- 
ated a twofold torment that would 
increase every hour until His last. 
All through the preceding night, 
the legionnaires had whiled away the 
time by baiting their rare Prisoner. 
They now bethought themselves of 
a diadem of thorns for the Pretender 
Whose Kingdom was “not of this 
world.” “And platting a crown of 
thorns they put it upon His head, 
and a reed in His right hand. And 
spitting upon Him, they took the 
reed, and struck His head.” Whether 
thorns would penetrate the skull, in 
such a case, would depend upon the 
structure of the woody points and 
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upon the driving force of the blows. 
The Author of Nature has surrounded 
the interior of the head, protectingly, 
with a vault of bone which we call the 
skull. There is only one region of the 
skull where entry is made easily—in 
the vicinity of the temples. And there 
are certain areas of the brain tissue 
that might be punctured without 
causing death. But, even though no 
penetration of the skull did occur in 
Our Lord’s affliction, the pain was 
considerable, for the covering of the 
skull is extremely sensitive. Profuse 
bleeding would ensue, since this outer 
part of the head is highly vascular— 
replete with blood ducts. 

Already reduced to this pitiable 
condition, Our Lord began to stumble 
His way toward Calvary. Having ar- 
rived there, He was offered a narcotic 
beverage so proportioned as to induce 
partial and brief anesthesia. But this 
relief, such as it was, Christ declined. 
Indeed, Our Lord might have died 
instantly, had He partaken of this 
liquid. As explained earlier, His loss 
of normal systemic fluids was so 
acute thas the sudden introduction 
of liquid would have involved over- 
taxation of organs. 

Divested of His blood-red garments 
which were by this time adhesive, 
He was placed in position upon the 
death-cross. As the Shroud of Turin 
records, nails were driven through 
each wrist, thus affixing them to the 
crossbeam. The wrists were selected 
rather than the palms of the hands, 
for two reasons. Owing to the weight 
of the body that would hang sus- 
pended, once the cross was elevated, 
the wrists gave better purchase and 
diminished likelihood of the burden 
tearing loose. Then too, if the nails 
were properly entered there was less 
lamage to blood vehicles. Though no 
bones need be broken, the pain would 
be intense, running from wrist to 
finger-tips, and owing mainly to 
laceration of the median nerve. The 
Shroud also reveals that the feet of 
Our Saviour were made fast with one 
long nail. There was no foot-rest. 


HE cross was lifted and lowered 

into place, but with no more gen- 
tleness than caution dictated, lest the 
Crucified be torn loose. To obviate any 
overstrain upon the hands and feet 
at this moment, a rope was usually 
Tesorted to, wherewith the body was 
lashed to the cross. It was a period of 
Supreme agony for the Victim as the 
cross thudded into the post-hole pre- 
pared for it and settled into position. 
Thus began three hours of suffering 
SO unendurable as to defy human 
description. Incisive pain alternated 
with an ever recurring throb; to seek 
relief from cramp was futile; fever 


burned and fever chilled. The soul 
of Christ experienced a strange and 
appalling depression, so keenly felt 
that He gasped: “My God, why hast 
Thou forsaken me!” Finally, “Jesus, 
crying with a loud voice, said: Father, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit! 
And saying this, He gave up the 
ghost.” It is difficult for us, educated 
under the refining influence of Chris- 
tianity, to realize how dreadfully Our 
Lord suffered. His sufferings unto 
death are unnerving even to con- 
template, but by the same token are 
eloquently expressive —in the lan- 
guage of love—of God’s evaluation 
of us His adopted children. 


mi Our Lord die of a broken 
heart? By a broken heart, the 
physician understands a heart that 
is physically broken or ruptured, 
whether from physical or psychologi- 
cal causes. By a “broken heart,” the 
layman understands a psychological 
condition—a burden of grief so ex- 
treme as to culminate in death. 
Without whit of exaggeration, we 
can affirm that Christ did die of a 
broken heart, in the lay sense of the 
term. Nor were His psychological suf- 
ferings any the less real, even though 
He may have died from a broken 
heart in the lay sense only. His phy- 
sical pain was unbearable and un- 
realizable—yet it cannot be compared 
with His psychological suffering. His 
agony of mind and heart began in 
the Garden, when “He began to grow 
sorrowful and to be sad. My soul is 
sorrowful even unto death!” This 
anguish continued, and was aug- 
mented at every station of the Via 
Dolorosa—by implacable enemies, by 
fair-weather friends — until finally 
the Son groaned even to His eternal 
Father: “Why hast Thou forsaken 
Me!” Ordinary.mortals have died 
from a broken heart in the psy- 
chological sense. But only the God- 


Man was the Man of Sorrows, of - 


Him alone is it true that, “the Lord 
hath laid on Him the iniquity of us 
all.” 

Did our divine Saviour die of a 
broken heart in the physical sense 
also? It is difficult, as yet, to answer 
that question with certainty. After 
a study of available data, medical 
experts fail to agree. The heart- 
muscle or pericardium is an envelope 
that encloses the heart proper. This 
pericardium could have sustained a 
breakage, during several ordeals of 
the Passion. For example, consider- 
ing Our Lord’s debility during the 
journey to Calvary coupled with the 
weight of His clumsy burden, the 
strain might easily have sufficed to 
rupture the heart-muscle. But our 
question here is, did a breakage 
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actually occur before His death? 

“After they saw that He was already 
dead, they did not break His legs. 
But one of the soldiers with a spear 
opened His side, and immediately 
there came out blood and water.” 
The Holy Shroud records that the 
lance entered Our Lord’s right side, 
between the fifth and sixth ribs. 
Hence, the spear-head of the lance 
would pierce the pleura or envelope 
of the right lung, in its course toward 
the heart. The blood that flowed to 
the opening in His right side, came 
from the heart proper as a source. 
The water flowed from either the 
pleura or the pericardium. 


yy is one medical authority 
who maintains that Christ did 
die from a physically broken heart. 
He contends that had there been 
no heart breakage before death, 
there would have been no blood in 
the pericardium after death. How- 
ever, perhaps he assumes that the 
lance-head did not penetrate as far 
as the heart proper—the normal 
source of heart-blood. Another factor 
to be borne in mind, is the time be- 
tween Christ’s death and the moment 
of the lance thrust. It would seem that 
the latter occurred shortly before the 
burial of Our Lord, which took place 
“toward evening.” To the point—was 
the lapse of time sufficient to account 
for congealment of heart blood? If 
for the heart blood to be still fluent 
several hours after death, it be a 
necessary prerequisite that it had 
already issued—during life—from a 
broken heart, then the Heart of 
Christ must have been broken, even 
physically, shortly before death. Fur- 
ther investigation may shed added 
light upon this subject of interest 
to all who love Christ Crucified. 

The startling contrast between a 
corpse and an animated body brings 
home to us the importance of the 
soul as a factor in our human make- 
up. It is the soul that endows the 
body with its human power, dignity, 
and prospects. When the human soul 
is, thanks to God, itself endowed with 
the supernatural improvement that 
we cali the equipment of grace, then 
even the body shares in the soul’s 
additional power, and dignity, and 
prospects. Jesus Christ, the Second 
Adam, dwelt among us, suffered and 
died for no other purpose than to 
restore us to par—soul and body. Live 
and suffer and die we shall and we 
must. If our life and death be pat- 
terned upon His teaching, and trans- 
muted in worth by His grace, then 
we too, shall resume life in its full- 
ness—soul and body we shall ascend 
to Heaven, whither He has gone “to 
prepare a place for you.” 





















Communism 
and Law 


By WALTER B. KENNEDY 


By Establishing a Classless Society Communism Expects to Abolish 
Law, Which It Claims Is Necessary Only Because of Class Conflict 


Ir IS, perhaps, somewhat trite to 
repeat the current generalization 
that “Russia, whose first principle is 
anti-God, has as its second principle 
anti-private property.” More con- 
cealed from the lay reader, but none- 
theless of primary importance, is a 
third principle of Soviet political 
philosophy: a pronounced antago- 
nism to law, to orderly judicial process 
and to traditional legal concepts. 
This ouster of law is a major ob- 
jective of the proletarian program 
and is closely related to the abolition 
of religion and private property. 
Goichbarg, a leading Russian jurist, 
sets down the unity of law and re- 
ligion in the following words: 

“We refuse to see in law an idea 
useful to the working classes. ... 
Religion and law are ideologies of the 
exploiting classes and the latter 
actually took the place of the former. 
.. . At the present time we have to 
combat the juridicial ideology more 
than the religious.” 


It is our purpose to trace out the 
reasons for the joinder of religion 
and law as “ideologies of the exploit- 
ing classes” and the significance of 
the fact that these disciplines are 
common targets of the Lenin-Stalin 
régime. Incidentally it will be of 
more than passing importance to ob- 
serve that certain present-day advo- 
cates of legal reform in America are 
paying tribute to the Russian ob- 
jective of “no-law” and, rather oddly, 
are adopting the Russian approach 
by linking together law and religion 
as baneful influences which hold 
back progress and make for inequal- 
ity and injustice in social and eco- 
nomic relations. 

To understand the status and eval- 
uation of law in the proletarian 
formula, it is imperative to recall the 
major tenets of the economic system 
which arrived with the Russian Rev- 
olution. Skeletonized to fit our 
limited purpose, the Soviet program 
involved the forcible capture of the 
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means of production, the ouster of 
private enterprise, the elimination of 
profit-making and the profit-motive 
—in fine, a state monopoly of all 
trade and industry in the interest of 
the poorer classes. 


Russia’s Objective 

OST IMPORTANT in connection 
with the _ consideration of 
Soviet law (or lack of law) is the 
dominant objective of modern Rus- 
sia to eliminate the commodity-ex- 
change of goods, the barter of trade, 
the quid pro quo of commercial con- 
tracts, and the magic word “value” 
which runs through capitalistic econ- 
omy and conditions the relations and 
actions of individuals and corpora- 

tions in our bourgeois civilization. 
With the accomplishment of these 
objectives there will be established 
(so runs the theory at least) a class- 
less commonwealth, a submersion of 
the state as an agency to exploit the 
workers and peasants, a proletarian 
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dictatorship of transitional tenure 
aiming to transfer all power and 
property to the new classless society. 
It is noteworthy that the “State” 
arising out of the imposed dictator- 
ship of the proletariat is not in- 
tended to be a permanent institution 
put merely a temporary and neces- 
sary means to bring about the com- 
plete subjugation of the exploiters of 
the old order and to serve until the 
effectuation of the classless union of 
mankind. 


A Classless Society 

{T IS MOST PERTINENT to keep in 

mind that the original Soviet 
Constitution looked forward to the 
time when “neither class divisions 
nor state authority will any longer 
exist” (Section 9 of the Soviet Con- 
stitution, 1918). The full fruition of 
socialism contemplates not only a 
classless society but also a stateless 
organization since the state, as 
Marxism warns, is merely the instru- 
ment which permits the dominant 
groups of capitalism to hold the de- 
pendent wage slaves under control. 
Eradicate the classes and the gov- 
ernmental machine which functions 
to govern and to curb the classes 
may well be junked. Under Com- 
munism: no classes, no state. 

Advancing now to the admeasure- 
ment of the law, the lawyers and the 
courts in this Sovietized social union, 
it requires no jurisprudential mind 
to estimate the consequences of the 
proletarian revolt against the state 
and capitalism. Borrowing the basic 
idea from Marx and Engels, Soviet- 
ism contends that law is an abstrac- 
tion, a myth created by moneyed 
power to enslave the workers, a ruth- 
less agency always available to cloak 
violation and exploitation by the 
verbal gymnastics of the judges. Like 
the Church, Law is a symbol of 
Slavery, a badge of perfidy which is 
necessary in a society of classes but 
which has no place in a society that 
is classless. Stuchka, Commissar of 
Justice under the Soviet administra- 
tion, says: “Communism means not 
the victory of socialist law, but the 
victory of socialism over any law, 
since with the abolition of classes 
with their antagonistic interests law 
will disappear altogether.” Law de- 
mands a sanctioning force, the state, 
and there will be no state under fully 
developed socialism. Stateless law is 
just as absurd as a classless state. 
Under Communism: no classes; no 
state; no law. 

If this program predicting out- 
lawry of law were confined to Lenin 
and his immediate followers, one 
might label such generalizations po- 
litical propaganda and discount the 
total abolition of law as a piece of 


political strategy not to be taken too 
seriously. But it appears that emi- 
nent jurists of the revolutionary 
régime not only advance the same 
astounding estimate of the useless- 
ness of law but defend it by elaborate 
and involved analyses which call for 
excursions into the depths of juris- 
prudence. 

Perhaps the leading jurist of the 
post-Revolutionary era in Russia is 
Professor Pashukanis, author of out- 
standing works on Soviet law and 
former Director of the Institute of 
Soviet Law. It is noteworthy that he 
does not accept the extreme view 
that law is merely a creation of the 
capitalists, invented and engineered 
solely to throttle masses and to sup- 
port the State as an agency of op- 
pression. He proceeds upon the more 
temperate ground that law is a nec- 
essary element in a society which 
rests upon antagonism between 
classes, an inevitable concept in a 
social order of clashing groups. 
Therein law exists and must exist to 
prevent chaos and confusion, to set- 
tle disputes and quarrels which are 
inevitable. Hence in the land of the 
bourgeoisie we may expect to find an 
ever widening, complex structure of 
private and public law. 

The theory of Pashukanis is in- 
triguing and ingenious, but—as will 
be later developed—is palpably un- 
sound in theory and has been dis- 
proven in practice. Pashukanis de- 
velops his proposition thus: Law 
thrives upon controversies, disputes, 
claims, obligations, rights and duties 
which are the multiple cross currents 
of daily life in a society of classes. 
In a capitalistic state, A has a claim 
against B for a debt; B has a right 
to compel C to perform a contract; 
C enjoins D from interfering with his 
property. And so on without limit. 
The creditor-debtor relation threads 
through the economy of the old order 
in endless forms and _ variations. 
Again and again, Pashukanis re- 
iterates his juristic motif of clashing 
interests in a state where profit is 
the life blood of business, where class 
wars with class, employer against 
employee, master against servant, 
state against individual. 


Abolition of “Value” 

uT all will be changed with the 

arrival of Communism. The 
socialist state, once fully function- 
ing, will be paralleled by the ouster 
of law. Get rid of the commodity- 
exchange of goods, eliminate the 
quid pro quo of commercial con- 
tracts, submerge the selfish “value” 
idea which dominates the barter of 
goods, and lo! law falls to the 
ground—an inert, empty, useless ab- 
straction. 
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When Sovietism has levelled all 
conflicting groups and welded society 
into a classless unit joined in a com- 
mon cause—the welfare of mankind 
—all legal quarrels of capitalism will 
melt away under the fusing fires of 
the red republic. Otherwise stated, 
Pashukanis argues that law and liti- 
gation are the crystallization of class 
hatred and antagonism; create a 
classless state and the court-house 
becomes as needless as the castle of 
the Czar. 


Attack on Common Law 

HE INGENUITY of Pashukanis and 

his fellow jurists in formulating 
this novel lawless program is neatly 
evidenced in their evaluation of 
criminal law under the contrasted 
systems of communism and capital- 
ism. They tell us that criminal law 
of the bourgeoisie is permeated with 
the “value” concept, the give-and- 
take of the market place, expressed 
in ponderous criminal codes. The 
State is the creditor; the criminal, 
the debtor, who pays for his trans- 
gression according to the “price-list”’ 
of punishments set down against the 
stated crimes. Under the Soviet 
régime, the judge and the lawyer 
with their mammoth _ statutory 
“weighing machine” of fines and im- 
prisonments will be displaced by the 
doctor, the psychologist, the econ- 
omist and the social engineer; the 
man rather than the crime will be 
the subject for consideration. Crimi- 
nal law will go the way of civil 
law when Communism reaches its 
rounded development. 

Turning to the American scene, it 
appears that there is developing a 
similar attack against the Constitu- 
tion, the common law of classical 
tradition, the courts and the legal 
profession. In many respects the un- 
folding criticism of legal institutions 
in our land is following the Soviet 
pattern, albeit veneered with such 
seemingly innocuous terms as real- 
ism, social engineering and experi- 
mentalism. 

Roscoe Pound, Dean Emeritus of 
Harvard Law School, and distin- 
guished legal scholar, bluntly prophe- 
sizes the possible erasure of classical 
law in these startling words: 

“What, then, of the future of the 
Constitution? All prophecy is peril- 
ous. The question turns on what our 
social and economic and political 
future is to be. One question, as men 
argue today, is whether that future 
will call for a constitution or law or 
laws at all.” 

With ample reason the direful pre- 
diction is made that there is a trend 
in America against the legal order— 
in America which has been founded, 
nurtured and sustained at the legal 
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fonts of Blackstone, Coke, Kent and 
Story. We may pass without undue 
emphasis the “boring within” by 
Soviet propagandists, by intellectual 
“pinks,” by extremists in the labor 
movement and by the intelligentsia 
tending to introduce Communism in 
palatable form into American polit- 
ical, industrial and social life. While 
these Communistic infiltrations may 
not directly touch the legal order, 
Soviet strategists are well aware that 
American legal institutions must be 
undermined if socialism is to be 
lifted out of the “parlor” and ac- 
cepted by our citizenry. 

Let us start with recent attacks 
upon the Supreme Court of the 
United States which personifies law 
for the average man more than any 
other judicial body in America. So- 
cialist writers frankly state that this 


court is “the chief bulwark of capi-, 


talism.” This partisan estimate, first 
advanced by radical political groups, 
is gradually widening. We pass with 
mere mention the recent best seller, 
Nine Old Men, which questions the 
good faith and integrity of this 
Court of last resort. Based upon 
back-stairs gossip and distortions of 
historical facts which have been ex- 
posed in book reviews by the late 
Reverend John X. Pyne, S. J., Re- 
gent of the Fordham Law School and 
by Professor Thomas R. Powell of 
Harvard Law School, it is neverthe- 
less a book which has been greedily 
devoured by all who favor the Soviet 
ideas of law and believe with the 
Communists that the Supreme Court 
is “the chief bulwark of capitalism.” 


Pressure on Our Courts 

_— FAR BELOW irresponsible 
writings of puny publicists and 
rising to the level of responsible com- 
mentators, it is commonplace to read 
that the most penetrating political 
question in the world today is 
whether governments will be regu- 
lated by laws or men. Surely we may 
sense this issue crystallizing in 
America today when we note the 
pressing agitation for a reconstruc- 
tion of the Supreme Court, a revision 
of its appellate powers, and most 
startling of all—a senatorial proposal 
that the Supreme Court should de- 
cide “each constitutional case with- 
out reference to its previous de- 
cisions.” Accept this last proposal at 
its face value, and each individual 
case, and nothing else, is law—and 
remains law only until the court 

deals again with the same issue. 
But the rumblings of distrust for 
law in our lana transcend the cur- 
rent antagonism centering against 
the Supreme Court. Indeed the most 
significant development is against 
the law as an institution of social 


control, rather than against the 
alleged shortcomings of the judiciary. 
Publicists and legal scholars are pro- 
claiming that the issue of property 
rights engendered by the “sit down” 
strike is purely “legalistic” and curt- 
ly dismissed on that ground; that the 
property concept is a bankrupt bub- 
ble, a mere abstraction which permits 
the courts to “thingify” any eco- 
nomic claim, and like little Jack 
Horner, to pull out capitalistic 
“plums” which have no foundation 
or validity save in the recesses of the 
judicial mind; that the law is losing 
force as a solvent of social disorders 
and will soon be displaced by the 
positive sciences of economics, soci- 
ology and psychology. - 


Property Rights 

ET US THINK through this attack 
upon the property concept. 
Bluntly stated, the argument is that 
property rights are solely invented 
by the judiciary. Compare this glib 
dismissal of property rights with the 
classic postulate of Chancellor Kent: 

“Man was fitted and intended by 
the Author of his being for society 
and government, and for the acqui- 
sition and enjoyment of property. It 
is, to speak correctly, the law of his 
nature; and by obedience to this law, 
he brings all his faculties into exer- 
cise, and is enabled to display the 
various and exalted powers of the 
human mind.” 

Consider also the recent utterance 
of Right Reverend Fulton J. Sheen: 

“As the soul is the spiritual guar- 
antee of human liberty, so private 
property is the economic guarantee 
of human liberty. Man has not only 
a soul, but a body as well. That body 
must have a physical expression of its 
freedom. Private property is such 
an expression, for a man with prop- 
erty has responsibility and control 
which are the attributes of freedom.” 

When we realize that this latter 
statement, though directed against 
Soviet Russia, is likewise applicable 
to current criticisms of property 
rights in America, the close parallel- 
ism of radical legal thought in Rus- 
sia and America is at once apparent. 

In view of the obvious fact that the 
USSR opposes alike law and theology, 
as equally offensive to Communist 
objectives, it is not without signifi- 
cance to find that Americal legal re- 
formers are centering their opposi- 
tion to law on the ground that its 
methodology and formalism are 
“theological.” Professor Arnold of the 
Yale Law School says: 

“The science of jurisprudence 
today is going through somewhat the 
same struggle which the church ex- 
perienced when it was shaken by the 
realism of the modernists.” 
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Pages of current legal literature 
teem with sarcastic reference to the 
“heaven of legal concepts”; we are 
gravely warned “not to let religion 
interfere with the Law”; we are 
asked, “What right have we to believe 
in corporations if we don’t believe 
in angels?” Elsewhere the writer has 
presented documentary proof that 
law, in the judgment of American 
neo-realists, is an admixture of 
transcendental nonsense, perpetu- 
ated stupidity, scholastic logic, syl- 
logistic reasoning and supernatural] 
concepts. Substitute “religion” for 
“law” in the preceding sentence and 
it is safe to say that these same 
juristic writers would assent to the 
sentiments of the stated passage 
without further change. Not without 
reason, therefore, may it be said that 
law and religion are under joint at- 
tack by legal reformers in Russia and 
America. 

Summing up, it appears that 
throughout Russia, and among legal 
“intellectuals” presently constituting 
a vociferous minority in America, the 
law is no longer regarded as a “seam- 
less web,” in the figurative language 
of Maitland; it is viewed as a patch- 
work of partisan pronouncements by 
an entrenched judiciary upholding 
and expanding property rights—a 
juristic design conforming closely to 
the Soviet estimate of law in the 
bourgeois states. 


Reform of American Law 

| y MAY well be true that many of 

the current proposals to reform 
American law are advocated without 
thought (or perhaps even without 
knowledge) of their close accord 
with the Russian ideas of law in 
capitalistic communities. Institutions 
today, political, social and legal, are 
under pressure; readjustments are in 
order—in the law as_ elsewhere. 
Suffice it to say that the pendulum 
of change, once initiated, moves 
through a wide arc. In view of the 
stated attack upon the courts, com- 
mon law, and legal institutions in 
America, it is in order to sound a 
warning lest the rhythmic swing to 
“better things” may carry with it the 
overthrow of property rights, the loss 
of religious and economic freedom 
and the destruction of a government 
of laws. 

_ The program to end law is an am- 
bitious one, whether proposed in 
America with its constitutional form 
of government or in Russia with its 
revolutionary tendencies. To pro- 
claim the end of law and to make 
effective such objective are two dis- 
tinct matters. Religion was similarly 
banned in Russia but we are in- 
formed that a revived religious fervor 
surged forth in the Christmas season 
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to provoke the God-less proletarians. 
Crowded churches vied with Lenin’s 
tomb in Red Square at Moscow. 
“Santa Claus” disappeared with the 
advent of the socialist economy but 
a strange figure called “Grandfather 
Frost” pranced about the decorated 
fir trees of Moscow in an effort to 
appease the starved aspirations of a 
parren childhood. Seemingly Russian 
propaganda has carefully check- 
mated everything—except human 
nature! 

But how fares the interdict of law 
in Russia? The peak was reached in 
1930 with the avowed success of the 
first Five Year Plan and the firm es- 
tablishment of the rounded program 
of socialism. Confidently it was be- 
lieved that the reign of law was over. 
The President of the Mordov Prov- 
ince Court proudly announced that 
the closing of the courts was at 
hand; students of law schools passed 
resolutions indicating their belief 
that the study of law had become 
superfluous. The repeal of the Soviet 
criminal code was seriously urged 
and in its place a latitudinous free- 
dom was to be offered to the judge 
allowing him to consider the criminal 
rather than his acts, without reliance 
on statutory restrictions and man- 
dates. 


New Soviet Constitution 

ut this “farewell to law” never 

passed beyond the blueprint 
stage. Judges were ordered to keep 
their courts open; law students were 
directed to return to their law books. 
Bukharin stated in the IJzvestia of 
May 1, 1936 that “the relics of capi- 
talism” were still abroad in Russia; 
private property had not fully dis- 
appeared; “spiteful survivors of the 
exploiting classes” impeded the liqui- 
dation of the state—and the ouster 
of the law. With regret he said: “The 
peasant’s hut still stands in very 
Many places and is the same old 
straw hut as it stood before.” Yes, 
and the law still stands in very many 
places in Russia defying the sweep- 
ing mandate of procurator or com- 
missar. 

Now comes the new Soviet Consti- 
tution with the significant sentence: 
“Judges are independent and subject 
only to law.” In the near future law 
Schools are to be transformed into 
large educational centres with 
thousands of students; the law 
course is to be expanded from one to 
two years. Verily, the outlawry of law 
is progressing backwards. 

True, the “law” presently applied 
in Russia is of spurious nature, soiled 
and tainted by the violence of dic- 
tators; but the law still lives, an alien 
enemy of the Soviet régime, a bour- 
8eois institution which defies the 
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Detour 
By MARY FABYAN WINDEATT 


It reared its head and blinked its eye, 
The little sin that would not die, 

And though he pricked it with a prayer, 
It slipped its leash and was not there 
And had a most engaging way 

Of feigning innocence the day 

He went in duty to the church 

To make a spiritual search. 


But came a night when in his bed 

He heaved a sigh, and then was dead. 
And lo, the sin stalked from its lair 

And dared the man to say a prayer, 

To work the ancient alchemy 

Of Pater, Ave, Glory be— 

And though he tried, the poor man said 
No words at all, for he was dead. 


No words at all to take the grin 

From off that foolish little sin; 

And though he made a moan and whine, 
They would not let him rise and shine 
But sent him for a little space 

To meditate in fiery grace; 

Whereat the singing Seraphim 

Praised God for being kind to him. 




















Communistic proclamation of death. 
In our land there is still a per- 
sistent agitation for the substitution 
of “social sciences” for law, the criti- 
cism of “theological” concepts in the 
law, the debunking of precedents and 
the plea for freedom of judicial de- 
cisions and the removal of mens rea 
as a test of criminal liability—ear- 
marks of the Russian juristic esti- 
mate of law. These views are palpably 
in the minority at the moment, but 
are steadily growing in force and 
volume. To the charge that Ameri- 
can law is “transcendental nonsense” 
the answer may be made that many 
of the proposed reforms qualify the 
extremists as joint tenants in the 
same house of nonsense with indica- 
tions that they are rapidly meriting 
the sole right of survivorship. 
Harassed in Russia with threats of 
early death, surrounded in America 
by vociferous critics predicting im- 
mediate demise, Law—no less than 


Religion—smiles sweetly at her exe- 
cutioners and bids them to put away 
their weapons of destruction. Slowly 
but surely law, however distorted and 
disfigured, will gradually regain its 
place in Russia, because the Soviet 
leaders will tardily discover that 
established rules and principles are 
necessary to stabilize their storm- 
tossed ship of state. Despite threat- 
ented attacks against courts and 
legal institutions in America, which 
may even eventuate into alterations 
in the structure of our courts, the 
recent prediction of Mr. Justice Stone 
accurately tells the story of the fu- 
ture in American law: 

“Whatever its defects, the [com- 
mon law] system, deep rooted in our 
tradition and habit of mind, after 
serving us for some six centuries, will 
not be discarded. In the role of 
critics and prophets we will do well 
to accept that as the probable verdict 
of history.” 
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Number of Infallible Decisions: Talking to Dead: 
No Co-Adamites: Single Tax 


(1) In a discussion about papal infallibility I said that 
there were only 18 infallible decisions in 18 centuries. 
I had forgotten where I obtained the figures and several 
times without success tried to get confirmation of them. 
Are these figures correct; if not, what are the correct 
figures? I would like to know your authority for them. 
(2) In one of Father Lambert’s books it says: “The dead 
cannot talk to us; they can only listen.” Was it merely 
his private opinion, or is that the Catholic doctrine? 
(3) When Adam and Eve lived, were there other people 
in the world? (4) Why is it that Single Taxers never get 
letters in Catholic papers or magazines? Is the subject 
barred?—.J. F. C., LOWELLVILLE, O. 


(1) The classic source of Catholic doctrine is Denziger’s 
Enchiridion Symbolorum et Definitionum, but there is 
no item listing the number of infallible papal definitions. 
According to Canon 1323, n.3, nothing is to be understood 
as dogmatically declared or defined, unless it is mani- 
festly certain. Dom Cuthbert Butler, O. S. B., in his book 
on The Vatican Council, Vol. 11, p. 227, says: “Dublancy 
in the Dictionnaire de Theologie Catholique (1923), gives 
a list of papal, as distinguished from conciliar utterances, 
which by common consent are looked upon as certainly 
infallible ex cathedra definitions according to the Vatican 
decree. There are just twelve such in the whole range 
of Church History: six are positive statements of Catholic 
doctrine, beginning with the Tome of St. Leo, and ending 
with the definition of the Immaculate Conception by 
Pius IX: six are condemnations of erroneous propositions 
of Luther, Jansenius, Molinos, Fenelon, Quesnel and the 
Council of Pistoia.” (The latter was a pseudo-council.) 

(2) It is idle to discuss an alleged quotation without 
verifying it. Perhaps he never said it, at least as you 
give it. Anyhow, it appears to us that the Catholic doc- 
trine regarding the relation between the living faithful 
and the souls in Purgatory is such that we can neither 
talk to them, nor can they hear us directly. When we 
pray for the Holy Souls we pray directly to God, and 
beseech Him in His mercy to grant them “refreshment, 
light and peace.” In other words, intercourse with the 
Holy Souls is only through God himself. Catholic piety, 
however, in virtue of that marvelous union which is 
called the Communion of Saints believes that God allows 
them to know that we are praying for them, and that 
they may pray for us, but this is not an article of faith. 
What is certainly of faith is that the living faithful can 
by their prayers and good works, especially the offering 
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of Holy Mass, bring spiritual succor to their souls. 

(3) You mean, we presume, were there any other 
human beings on this earth when Adam and Eve were 
created (for when children were born to them there 
were others living at the same time). The answer is that 
the Bible reveals that Adam and Eve were the first hu- 
man beings created by God. That Adam was the first 
human being seems to be proved when God made Eve 
to be his helpmate because there was no other like to 
him on the earth. (Gen. 2:18, 20.) There were no co- 
Adamites. Adam and Eve are the parents of all the living 
people on this earth, according to Catholic teaching. 
This teaching agrees with the doctrine of St. Paul that 
God “hath made of (or from) one [pair] all mankind 
to dwell upon the whole face of the earth” (Acts 17:26). 

(4) We can speak only for ourselves. In order to have 
letters to publish they must first be sent in. When not 
sent in they cannot, naturally, even be considered for 
publication. The Single Tax appears to have gone the 
way of many another panacea for the social ills of 
mankind. 


Our Lord Never Called Jesus Christ! 


Enclosed is a clipping from “The Readers’ Digest” of 
November, 1937, which reprints Freling Foster’s column 
“Keep Up with the World” from “Colliers.” He says that 
“the Founder of Christianity probably never heard Him- 
self called Jesus Christ, as He was known during His life 
by His original Jewish name, Joshua. After the crucifixion 
He was known as Joshua the Messiah, until the time, 
many years later, when this name was changed into 
Greek and became Jesus Christ.” We are converts and 
are plied with many questions by our non-Catholic 
friends and are very anxious to know the truth— 
SCRANTON, PA. 


Freling Foster’s technique is to deal with trick items 
and catch questions, especially in religious matters. He 
is a weak copy of an ancient sophist—which means 4 
person who uses fallacious arguments and such. He is 
not worth bothering about, but in order to show how 
weighty the above item is, let us deal with it. Jesus is 
the name of the Person; Christ the name of His office. 
Jesus is a Hebrew name meaning “saviour”; Christ is 
Greek for the Hebrew Messias or Messiah. Our Lord was 
given the name Jesus at His circumcision (Luke 2:21). 
Very likely His mother Mary called Him by name several 
times during His life. He was explicitly addressed as 
Christ by St. Peter, when Our Lord asked: “Whom do 
they say the Son of Man is?” (Matt. 16:16). The blind 
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man cried out, “Jesus, Son of David, have mercy on me” 
(Mark 10:47). We have the two words—Jesus and Christ 
_in Pilate’s plea to the Jews during His trial: “What 
then shall I do with Jesus Who is called Christ?” (Matt. 
91:22). St. Peter worked his first miracle in “the name 
of Jesus Christ of Nazareth” (Acts 3:6). Of course, Our 
Lord did not speak English, and St. Matthew did not 
write it. Both used the Aramaic Hebrew. Joshua means 
“saviour,” but it does not follow that Our Lord was called 
Joshua. The above will give you an idea of the worth 
of Freling Foster’s items on religion. 

We suggest that you keep up with your reading of 
good Catholic books of instruction and current period- 
icals and newspapers, so as to be ready to “give a reason 
for the faith that is in you.” The Question Boz, The Faith 
of our Fathers, and the various Catholic dictionaries are 
standard works which ought to be in every Catholic home. 


Ante-Nuptial Pact to Practice Birth Control: 
Starhemberg Marriage Case 


In the December, 1937, issue of THE SIGN, someone 
asked if a marriage contracted by a couple who had 
agreed beforehand to practice birth control was valid. 
Your answer says that they would live in grave sin, but 
you did not say whether the marriage was valid or not. 
(2) How could Prince Starhemberg of Austria obtain an 
annulment from Countess Marie Elizabeth of Salm and 
be granted permission to marry a Viennese actress be- 
cause his wife could not bear children? The item does 
not even say that she did not want to bear children.— 
J. P., ALBANY, N. Y.; R. B., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


(1) An agreement to practice birth control before con- 
tracting marriage, and the actual practice of birth con- 
trol, both in and out of marriage, is always gravely sinful 
because it is a violation of the natural law. Such an 
agreement would not necessarily invalidate the marriage 
contract. The essential object of the marriage contract 
is the mutual transfer of the right to perform the con- 
jugal act, which is necessary for the propagation of 
children. Parties to a marriage who would mutually agree 
to transfer this right, but at the same time conspire to 
abuse this right by the practice of birth control would 
contract validly, though they would be guilty of grave 
sin by doing so. If, however, the right to the marriage 
act, or the jus in corpus, was not mutually transferred, 
the marriage would be invalid. 

(2) The secular newspapers are notoriously inaccurate 
when there is a question of Church doctrines and prac- 
tices. In regard to marriage cases, newspapers are more 
anxious to print “names that make news” than facts 
in the case. Obscure persons, for instance, who obtain 
declarations of nullity are seldom if ever mentioned. The 
reason is obvious. Hence, it cannot be too often insisted 
on that Catholics should maintain a healthy skepticism 
when they read reports which embarrass the Church or 
call in question some doctrine or practice which the 
Church teaches. 

It would be rash for us to attempt to answer this ques- 
tion, for the simple reason that, at the time of writing, 
no authoritative report of this case has yet appeared in 
an official source. The N.C.W.C. dispatch of December 
13th stated that the Vienna matrimonial court held that 
“the marriage should be declared invalid under the pro- 
visions of Canon Law because of defect of consent; that 
is in contracting the marriage there was lacking a con- 
sensus of the bridal couple in respect to the essential 
purpose of marriage, this being an essential condition 
for its validity.” 

It is necessary to insist that a declaration of nullity 
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is a statement to the effect that no marriage ever existed. 
The use of the word “annulment” and the phrase “the 
Prince got an annulment” are not happy ones. They con- 
vey the idea that a marriage did exist and was afterwards 
nullified—that is, rescinded or cancelled. The truth is 
that when a “declaration of nullity’—much the better 
expression—is made, it means that there never was any 
marriage to rescind or cancel. Hence, it is also inaccurate 
to say that a person whose marriage was declared null 
“remarries” if he takes a wife. 

Another thing about this case is the charge that the 
marriage was declared null because the Countess “was 
incapable of bearing a child.” This is an equivocal ex- 
pression. It may mean either impotence or sterility. The 
first is a nullifying impediment by virtue of the natural 
law; the second does not render either invalid or illicit. 

We again take occasion to recommend This Is Christian 
Marriage, which has been especially prepared for readers 
of THE Sicn, in order to provide them with just such 
answers as the above. ($1.10, postpaid.) 


History of Sacramental Confession: Why Costly 
Churches 


(1) When did the confession of sins begin and how 
did it develop—that is, when did the Catholic Church 
require confessions to be made, and is there any differ- 
ence in the form of hearing them between early times 
and now? (2) A friend asked, why is it that Catholic 
churches and those of other denominations spend so 
much money on fine edifices? She maintains that such 
money should be given to the poor instead of spending 
it on expensive churches. She also holds that such actions 
are not in accord with Christ’s wishes; He wanted every- 
thing simple and without ostentation.—s. E. G., NEW YORK, 
N. Y. 


(1) Secret or auricular confession of sins to author- 
ized priests for the purpose of obtaining absolution is 
sanctioned by the express will of Christ, Who granted 
to the apostles and their successors the power of for- 
giving and retaining sins (John 20:21-23). The private 
confession of sins was substantially the same in the 
primitive Church as it is today. “During Patristic times 
penance as administered by the Church was of two kinds: 
private and public. In private penance both the con- 
fession of sins and the rite of reconciliation were secret; 
in public penance sacramental confession was also 
secret, but the works of satisfaction enjoined and the 
final reconciliation were public. Moreover, under ordi- 
nary circumstances reconciliation was not granted until 
due satisfaction had been made. It was chiefly in regard 
to public penance that changes were gradually intro- 
duced . . . Since the Seventh Century public penance 
began to be discontinued.” (History of Dogmas, Otten, 
Vol. 1.) In the early ages the confession of sins was not 
formal and standardized as it is today. The present 
method is the result of centuries of experience and also 
the growth of theological science. One very important 
development was concerned with the frequency of con- 
fession. In order to obtain uniformity in this regard the 
Council of the Lateran in 1215, A. D., prescribed that the 
Sacrament must be received at least once a year by all 
the faithful after the age of discretion has been reached, 
and that no one conscious of being in the state of mortal 
sin should receive Holy Communion without first con- 
fessing and receiving absolution. (Read The Catholic 
Church and Confession, by Fathers Geddes and Thurs- 
ton). 

(2) The church is the house of God. In view of the 
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end for which the church is dedicated, it should be as 
beautiful and dignified as circumstances will allow. When 
we consider the amount of money that is spent on build- 
ings which serve merely secular uses—such as courts of 
law, schools, libraries, homes and cinema theatres, it 
would be a disgrace were the house of God to receive less 
attention than they. We cannot see the logic of lavishing 
money on a “cathedral of the motion picture” and deny- 
ing it to a real cathedral, in which the sacramental 
presence of Christ Himself is contained. It is not true 
that God is indifferent to the kind of house which men 
set up for His worship. A casual reading of the Old Testa- 
ment will prove that God gave the minutest directions 
for the building of His temple and everything was to 
be of the best. The plea that the money used for churches 
should be given to the poor seems to re-echo that famous 
pose of Judas Iscariot, who, when he saw Mary Magdalen 
pour the precious ointment on the feet of Jesus, ex- 
claimed: “Why was not this ointment sold for three 
hundred pence and given to the poor?” He said this, re- 
marked St.: John, not because he believed in the poor, 
but because he was a thief. 

God is, indeed, content to dwell in the best church 
that a community can build for Him. As to the poor, 
they themselves are said to be more generous in propor- 
tion to their means than other classes who are better 
able to contribute. Not only do they think that God 
should receive the best, but they themselves feel a special 
satisfaction and spiritual “lift” when they pray in a 
church which corresponds to the aspirations of their 
hearts. When in a beautiful church they forget the drab 
homes in which human injustice in large measure forces 
them to dwell and seem to live in another and better 
world. It is usually true that those who contribute to 
the erection of churches are also conspicuous towards 
helping the poor as well. An economist might argue that 
the erection of churches provides many people with jobs 
and puts money in circulation. Christ does, indeed, love 
simplicity, but of the heart; not necessarily of the house 
which is dedicated to His worship; otherwise Quaker 
meeting houses would serve as a model of Catholic 
churches, which, happily, is not the case. 


Helping the Missionaries 


Is there anything one without funds can do for the 
missionaries besides praying for them? I mean especially 
jor those priests in foreign, out-of-the-way missions, who 
are quite out of contact with the comforts of civilization. 
Would they care for back numbers of Catholic maga- 
zines? Someone suggested a collection of humorous car- 
toons and jokes. Is this a good idea? I would like to be 
able to help in this matter and would welcome sug- 
gestions.—J. R. G., ALBANY, N. Y. 


Prayer, of course, is the easiest and most efficacious of 
all means of helping the missions but other means, such 
as donations of money, literature and supplies are not 
to be neglected. Sending such things may be one of the 
ways in which prayers for the missionaries are answered. 
Even St. Paul took up a collection for the suffering 
Christians in Jerusalem. 

Forwarding back copies of magazines, especially Cath- 
olic ones, and giving subscriptions to magazines, is one 
of the requests frequently received in this office from 
missionaries both at home and abroad. In the December, 
1937, issue of THE Sicn, page 301, we printed a partial 
list of names and addresses for the benefit of those who 
wished to forward magazines and other reading matter 
to missionaries, or to subscribe for them. Not only maga- 
zines, but also books, pamphlets and pictures of Catholic 
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subjects are much appreciated, especially by missionaries 
in the Philippines. The home missions, particularly the 
Negro missions in the South, welcome clothing, shoes, 
and things of this nature. They could be sent either to 
individual missions, or to some central headquarters for 
distribution. The names and addresses of these societies 
can be found in The Catholic Directory. There are four 
Negro missions in North Carolina in charge of the Pas- 
sionist Fathers, the names and addresses of which we 
would be glad to forward. Cartoons and joke books, pro- 
vided they were decent, might also be acceptable to 
many missionaries, if they could get nothing better. They 
might smooth the corrugated brows of lonely mission- 
aries worrying about finances. Persons interested in 
sending used literature abroad are advised that the rates 
to some foreign countries are quite high. 


Religion and Temporal Well-Being of People 


I showed your answer to the question, “What is the 
difference between Communism and Fascism?” in the 
December, 1937, issue, p. 298, to a non-Catholic acquaint- 
ance. You wrote: “It is said that, if there had been no 
Communism, there would be no Fascism.” My acquaint- 
ance, whom I suspect of Leftist leanings, commented 
that you should have continued thus: “If the Czarist 
régime had not been so cruel, oppressive and autocratic, 
and if the Greek Catholic Church had not supported 
the abuses of the Romanoffs, and had not been so callous 
to the material welfare of its adherents, there would not 
have been any atheist Communism in Russia.” 

He added that if our Church had not neglected the 
worldly needs of the Spaniards and Mexicans, the social 
and religious upheavals would not have occurred in Spain 
and Mexico. He alleged that the Church is repeating the 
blunder (!) in Central and South America and a similar 
debacle is inevitable in countries there unless a great 
agricultural and economic change for the betterment 
of the masses occurs. I cited him the Encyclicals Rerum 
Novarum of Leo XIII, and Quadragesimo Anno of Pius 
XI, apparently to no avail. I would appreciate your refu- 
tation of these false accusations... L., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


There is good ground for the opinion that the Russian 
Orthodox Church, not the Greek Catholic Church, was 
neglectful of the material welfare of the masses of peas- 
ants. It was identified in the mind of the people with 
Czarist absolutism and oppression. When the Revolution 
came the Bolsheviki played up this issue in order to 
turn the people against religion. But it must be remem- 
bered that religion in Russia before the Bolsheviki Revo- 
lution was practically synonomous with the Russian 
Orthodox Church. Other denominations, including the 
Roman Catholic Church, besides being numerically in- 
significant, had no power or prestige. The Catholic 
Church in Russia was frequently the object of savage 
persecution by the Orthodox Church. The Orthodox 
Church for centuries was closely associated with the 
secular power, and from the time of Peter I was defi- 
nitely degraded into a tool of the State. Its teaching 
of the spiritual truths, which is its main purpose, became 
mute and its power for the moral improvement of the 
people was paralyzed. In the end it was simply a depart- 
ment of the State, and when the moment of retribution 
came it went down with the State itself. 

The history of the Russian Orthodox Church is a long 
one and many causes explain its loss of spiritual inde- 
pendence. The Orthodox Church was not a Catholic, but 
a schismatic Church. It was cut off from the mother 
of all Churches, the Apostolic See of Rome. Overtures 
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for union were frequently made by the Popes to the 
patriarchs, but the latter appeared to prefer the emolu- 
ments of the State to spiritual independence. From the 
history of the Russian Orthodox Church it is false to 
conclude that all religion is on the side of the oppressors 
of the people. 

On the contrary, the true religion has been and is the 
most powerful safeguard of the liberties of the people. 
Religion has no direct commission to secure the temporal 
well-being of the people. Its primary duty is to lead them 
to eternal salvation by teaching and urging them to 
observe the moral law and the commandments of God. 
Nevertheless this promotes their temporal well-being, 
for the material interests of States depend intimately 
and necessarily on the observance of the precepts ot 
justice and charity. Where God and His law are denied, 
then are denied the liberties of the people. Soviet Russia, 
where oppression as cruel as that under the Czars holds 
sway, is a glaring example of this. “It was Christianity,” 
says Pius XI, “that first affirmed the real and universal 
brotherhood of all men of whatever race and condition 
_..It may be said in all truth that the Church, like 
Christ, goes through the centuries doing good. There 
would be today neither Socialism nor Communism if 
the rulers of nations had not scorned the teachings and 
maternal warnings of the Church.” 

Perhaps the happiest period of the Christian era was 
in the ages of Faith—the 12th and 13th Centuries, when 
Christian principles, after a thousand years of strenuous 
effort on the part of the Catholic Church, were finally 
adopted by all of Europe. The Ages of Faith are the 
standing refutation of the Communist doctrine of the 
opposition of the Church to the material welfare of 
the people. Only when these same principles are again 
adopted can we expect to see the return of justice, order 
and peace. 

It is not true, however, that the character of religion 
as associated with the Russian Orthodox Church was 
the sole motive of the Bolsheviki attack upon it. The 
real reason is that the Socialistic doctrine of Karl Marx, 
which is the gospel of the Communists, essentially op- 
poses religion of any kind. It is one of Marx’s cardinal 
principles that religion itself must be abolished. Marxist 
Socialism is absolute materialism. It claims that religion 
is the “opium of the people.” The gospel of Marx was 
written in 1847, a long time before the Russian revolution. 
Wherever his gospel is preached and revolution fomented 
religion will be the centre of the attack, though not al- 
ways openly at first. As Lenin said, “We must fight re- 
ligion; that is the A B C of pure Marxism.” Consequently, 
it was not solely the abuse of religion which motivated 
the Russian Revolutionaries, but the essential opposition 
of Marxism to all religion. 

Because of this attitude of Marxism we can judge the 
falsity of the charges made against the Catholic Church 
in Spain, Mexico and elsewhere. The purpose of the 
Church, as said above, is not directly to secure the ma- 
terial prosperity of the people, but to promote their 
eternal salvation. The temporal well-being of the people 
is the proper work of the State. Yet so profound is the 
influence of the Catholic religion, even in the temporal 
order, when her teachings are put into practice, that 
rulers of States who wish to enrich themselves at the 
expense of the people are jealous of the Church and do 
everything in their power to render it powerless. The 
temporal conditions in Spain and Mexico, in the measure 
that they are bad, are due not to the Church, but to the 
temporal rulers, though we do not claim that all Catholic 
churchmen have always labored for justice and charity 
as well as they might have. Russian Communists charge 
that the Church was in league with the State, and hence 
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promoted absolutism and oppression. In Spain and 
Mexico it is charged that the Church was opposed to 
the State. Here is marked inconsistency. In short, the 
Communists shift their attack because they are against 
religion in itself. 

For a hundred years and more the influence of the 
Catholic Church has been attacked in a variety of ways 
in Spain and Mexico. The rulers of the State and the 
numerous political organizations from which they sprang 
—organizations in great measure dominated by secret 
sociesies calling themselves “Liberals’—have realized 
that the one force which could bring justice and order 
was the Catholic Church. Hence, their enmity. Is it fair, 
then, to charge the Catholic Church with having been 
indifferent to the material interests of the people, when 
her power to promote the common good by preaching 
justice and charity was continually frustrated by the 
cabals of politicians? 


What pronouncement within the last century has been 
so solicitous of the interests of the common good, espe- 
cially the “proletariat,” as the Encyclical Rerum No- 
varum? Let its beneficent program, founded on the 
eternal principles of justice and charity, was largely 
scorned, or treated with indifference by the rulers of 
this world. It was a “religious” remedy! Had Pope Leo’s 
warnings been heeded and his remedies been applied, 
there would have been neither Socialism nor Commu- 
nism, as Pius XI holds. In our opinion, there would be 
no Fascism. Unless the world heeds the warnings of 
Leo XIII and Pius XI and puts into practice—and quickly 
—the principles of justice and charity which they pro- 
pose; and above all, unless the world comes back to the 
practice of religion, our civilization is doomed. (See 
“Communism versus Religion” by George Iensen, THE 
Sicn, January, 1937; “Spain Hopes for Life,” January, 
1938; Spanish and Mexican Bishops’ Pastoral.) 


“Man the Unknown”: Polish National Church 


(1) What is the attitude of the Catholic Church to- 
wards the book, “Man, the Unknown” by Dr. Alexis 
Carrel? (2) When and by whom was the Polish National 
Church founded? Is it an heretical or schismatical sect?— 
E. F. ‘V., NEW LONDON, CONN. 


(1) It is our impression that this book was received 
favorably by most Catholic reviewers. The author clearly 
shows that man is not only a composite being of body 
and soul, but that there are areas and states of being in 
him which defy analysis. Hence the rashnriess of any one 
science claiming to know all about man. One particular 
point the author insists on—the spiritual nature and 
activity of man, which sets him apart from every other 
earthly creature and which must be taken account of, 
if we wish to know him as he is. 


(2) The Polish National Catholic Church, formerly 
the Polish National Church of America, was formed 
under the leadership of Rev. Francis Hodur, at Scranton, 
Pa., in September, 1904. Later another movement started 
in Chicago, which organized as the Polish Independent 
Catholic Church. The two organizations united to form 
the Polish National Catholic Church. They claim to base 
their belief on the Bible and reject “the doctrine of the 
infallibility of the Pope in matters of faith and morals.” 
They believe “that all men have the right to interpret 
the Word of God according to their convictions and the 
dictates of their consciences.” Thus, this church is both 
heretical and schismatical. At the present time there 
are 91 churches and about 61,000 members. 








Letters 


e L=TTERS should as a rule be limited to about 300 words. 
The Editor reserves the right of cutting. Opinions ex- 
pressed herein are the writer’s and not necessarily those 
of the Editor. Intelligent comment concerning matters 
having relation to Catholic life and thought are wel- 
comed. Communications should bear the name and 
address of writers. 


OBSERVER IN NAVARRE 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

I do think something more should be made of Navarre. 
The reason foreign journalists have never mentioned it 
is simply because they couldn’t possibly understand it. 
It is the one spot on earth which was never affected by 
the Reformation and its catastrophic effects, and I say 
this as an Irishwoman. In Navarre it is taken for granted 
that an altar to the Sacred Heart should be in a cafe, 
in the place of honor, because the Sacred Heart was 
never banished from the amusements and the worries, 
the joys and pains of everyday life. A laundry is named 
after the Blessed Virgin because she washed clothes also, 
and the peasant tells you that his is the greatest vocation 
because he sows what some day may become the Body 
of Christ in the Blessed Sacrament. 

The standard is so high that it is frightening. I believe 
that it is only when one has lived in Navarre that one 
realizes what the Reformation did to the world by divorc- 
ing religion from the social and economic life of the 
nations. In Navarre there was never a social problem 
because business men and landowners, employees and 
peasants did try to love each other because it was so 
ordered by God. “About all these new laws,” a farmer 
was telling me in Navarre, “I think it would be safest 
just to stick to the ten commandments... but then, of 
course, there are always the details to work out.” Quite. 
That’s Navarre; and a visit to that land of marvels is 
the best possible pick-me-up for tired statesmen, poli- 
ticians and theorists. The motto of the Navarrese cor- 
porations is “Peace and liberty.” They have both by 
harnessing the good will of man to the will of God. 

It is such a relief to know that there are people who 
have understood the meaning of what is happening in 
Spain. Tue Sien has been wonderful and I’d like to thank 
you in the name of so many dead Spanish youths for the 
stand you have taken. Just ten days ago I was sitting 
by the bedside of a boy of sixteen, dying from a dum- 
dum bullet wound, and he said: “It’s queer that I should 
be dying for people over there in America, and that they 
shouldn’t know me or I them. Life is very mysterious, 
isn’t it?” Thinking of you I told him that there were 
many people who did understand, and who thanked him 
for dying for them. It made his last awful moments very 
happy and I thought you might like to know of it. 

PAMPLONA, SPAIN. AILEEN O’BRIEN. 


Editor’s Note: We are happy to announce that Miss 
O’Brien is now in the United States. She carries with 
her recent still and moving pictures from the Spanish 
Front. These who wish to get in touch with her for 
lectures may address the Editor of THe Sien, Union 
City, N. J. Don’t fail to read her article in this issue: 
“Navarre: Salt of the Earth.” 


MINUTE MEN AND A CATHOLIC DAILY 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

I was pleased to see the appeal for Catholic Minute 
Men in the January and February issues of THE Siren. 
A steady stream of protests, prompt and sharp, can do 
a great deal to combat the flow of filth and calumny in 
our secular press, radio and periodical. A great deal more 
could be done—not merely to expose error but also to 
diffuse truth—by a Catholic daily. We might all pray 
that this ideal of Father Owen McGuire will soon be 
realized. Since the backward Spanish Catholic was equal 
to such a feat, we should not be very sorely tried to 
duplicate it. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. THOMAS J. LEary. 


HOLLYWOOD HISTORY 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

I have received two copies of your magazine so far 
and I find it one of the most educational and interesting 
periodicals I have ever had the pleasure of reading. Your 
editorial in the February issue “History a la Hollywood” 
was an outstanding comment of truth. I witnessed the 
Life of Emile Zola and grant that the acting and the 
story as presented was exceptional in every respect but 
one, and that was the true Zola. I have had many argu- 
ments with friends claiming that Zola wrote many books 
and practically all of them were vulgar, obscene and 
far removed from what any good Catholic or anyone else 
should read. The film glorified Zola to an extent far be- 
yond the true life of the man. 

I also wish to commend your statement about Louis 
Pasteur. Another outstanding film—but the film studio 
again neglected to let the public know what an out- 
standing Catholic he was with his greatness in medicine. 

MALBA, N. Y. RICHARD STEARNS. 


SOCIAL MISSION SISTERS 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: . 

Twenty million people in this country belong to the 
true Church. It has been estimated that there should 
be sixty million. The difference, whatever the figure, rep- 
resents the leakage up to this time. Without another 
American Catholic losing his Faith, succeeding genera- 
tions will increase that number to terrifying figures. 
How many are dropping out today? We wishfully say 
that the conversions probably equal the leakage, and 
thus manage to sleep nights. 

I wish to call attention to the new Sisterhoods in 
various cities, specialists who not only are showing that 
the leakage is greater than most of us thought, but are 
proving that they have a cure. They work with the very 
poor—who have better reasons for needing spiritual help. 
These people are often cold, even antagonistic, toward 
the Church—and when anyone in a religious garb calls: 
“No Catholic lives here.” If the pastors and the parochial 
Sisters had the time to call at every house, even once 
a month, they could not find most of them. 

Surveys, therefore, seem to show that “the leakage 
does not amount to much.” What we don’t know, we 
‘don’t know. But these new Sisters know—because they 
get in, and they get in because they have the appearance 
of visiting nurses, or social workers. The Social Mission 
Sisters, founded here in Cleveland, wear dark blue with 
white collars and felt hats. “Sister, if I had known you 
were a Sister, I’d never have let you in.” They are regular 
Sisters in vows and community life, but they are so new, 
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the work is so different, that most young women who 
wish to enter the religious life do not know of them. 

More Sisters are needed, for parishes in this diocese 
are asking for them, and more support is needed from 
jaymen. Lay people can instruct, but not having the ad- 
vantages of a religious—the life of meditation, and the 
spiritual graces attaching to the vows—they cannot suc- 
ceed so well as the Sisters in persuading these embittered 
ones to start back Home. 

What a chance for the splendid young women about 
to devote their lives to professional social work, to join 
these new religious orders—to work in their chosen 
field. and also be God’s chosen missionaries. 

1453 East BLvp. 


CLEVELAND HEIGHTS, OHIO. FLORENCE DILLHOEFER. 


TRENTON’S FREE EVENING SCHOOL 


EpIToR OF THE SIGN: 

We have noticed the interest of THE Sicn in schools 
for workingmen and others. Some of your readers in this 
area may wish to know that the Knights of Columbus 
Evening School at 520 East State Street, Trenton, New 
Jersey, offers free courses to all who are interested in 
the Catholic solution of modern problems and the papal 
plan for the reconstruction of the social order. The 
school began January 2lst and continues every Friday 
evening until the eighteenth of March. Some three hun- 
dred and fifty people are registered for the courses which 
are given by the Vincentian Fathers of St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege, Princeton, New Jersey. Two courses are elected 
from the following list: Defense of Christian Truth; 
Catholic Worship, the Liturgy; Catholic Action; Mar- 
riage and Marriage Problems; The Communist and 
Catholic Solutions of the Social Problem. The school was 
organized by a committee of the Knights of Columbus 
under Mr. Robert Convery. Jr., with the permission of 
His Excellency, the Most Rev. Moses Kiley, Bishop of 
Trenton, and with the co-operation of the faculty of 
St. Joseph’s College at Princeton. 

PRINCETON, N. J. Harry T. DEEGAN, C.M. 


FUTURE LIFE FOR ANIMALS 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

I take exception to your reply to G.M. in the January 
issue, as to whether animals will enjoy a future life. 
You say that Catholic teaching denies this boon to ani- 
mals. Why do you not state frankly that the Church 
has never made a pronouncement ex cathedra on this 
point, and also that many scholars high in the Church 
believe in the future life of animals? 

James Balmes, Spanish philosopher (19th Century) 
believed that animal life goes on after death. His writ- 
ings rate very high in the Church. Also Abbé Dimnet, 
an eminent Catholic writer and scholar, in his book, 
What We Live By, states very plainly his belief in the 
future life of animals. A learned priest, now dead, who 
for many years was a professor in the Seminary at 
Dunwoodie told me that no one knew, and he himself 
was strongly inclined to beiieve that animals lived on 
in the spirit. Would you call the opinions of these clear- 
thinking intellectuals idle “fancies,” as you did in your 
answer to G.M.? 

Moreover, the Church tells us that we may expect to 
be rewarded in the next life for our suffering in this. 
How about the horrible suffering and sometimes un- 
Speakable torture that some helpless animals go 
through? There are many good people who believe that 
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a kind and merciful God could not let these innocent 
creatures suffer without compensation in an after-life. 
You say that animals have no personality. If you ever 
brought up animals you would find that each one has a 
distinct and different personality. They know well the 
difference between right and wrong, provided, of course, 
they have been trained. They have reasoning emotions 
such as shame, if detected in wrong-doing, humiliation, 
and hurt feelings. Intelligent animals, accustomed to the 
understanding companionship of people, experience all 
the human emotions. I have known them to reason 
(quite apart from instinct). For the benefit of G.M. and 
others, please publish this letter but withhold my name. 
SEA GATE, N. Y. READER. 


Editor’s Note: The Catholic Church has never made an 
ex cathedra decision that souls of brute animals will not 
enjoy a future life. Such a solemn pronouncement is 
not necessary in view of the practically unanimous 
teaching of Catholic philosophy. When reason and com- 
mon sense are divorced from sentiment, the Catholic 
opinion as proclaimed by St. Thomas Aquinas appears 
to be the only sensible doctrine on the subject, viz.: 
“the soul of man is immortal, but the souls of brute 
animals are mortal.” (Summa, 2,2,q. 164, 1 ad 2). The 
Angelic Doctor is a pretty good authority, too. We much 
prefer him to those you allege as upholding animal 
survival. Extravagant defenders of animal survival 
usually imagine a future life only for some animals— 
their pets—such as dogs, cats and horses. But if the 
brute soul is immortal, it follows that the souls of all 
animals are immortal, including snakes and skunks; 
not to mention maggots, worms, flies and mosquitoes. 
If a dog’s soul will survive the death of his body, then 
the souls of the fleas that lived upon him will also be 
immortal. Dogs are said to be “intelligent;” so are fleas. 
There used to be a “flea circus” in New York. 

Professor Estabrooks of Colgate University conducted 
“scientific experiments” to determine the intelligence of 
dogs. He came to the conclusion: “The dog is a non- 
thinking animal.” (See THE Sicn, October, 1937, p. 183). 
If dogs do not “think,” it can be confidently asserted 
that other animals do not think. What is considered 
“intelligence” in animals can be and ought to be 
ascribed to instinct, which is capable of being trained 
to do what looks like an operation of a higher order, 
but is not. A concluding observation: Those who feel 
that the souls of animals are “intelligent” should hence- 
forward forego all eating of meat. The steak or chop 
which they relish is part of the body of a murdered 
person and they are accessories to the crime after the 
fact. 


PIOUS UNION OF THE HOLY GHOST 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

It was through a letter of a holy priest published in 
THE Sicn that I became a promoter of the Pious Union 
of the Holy Ghost. Members share daily in about five 
thousand Masses and in all the good works of the Fran- 
ciscan Capuchins by saying the prayer to the Holy 
Ghost. 

Christian and family names (not initials) must be 
given for registration, and an offering of twenty-five 
cents in perpetuity pays for the booklet, certificate, leaf- 
let and postage to England and back. Those who cannot 
afford the above offering may nevertheless send in their 
names for registration. 

There is too little devotion to the Holy Ghost, and it 
is reported that Our Lord complained of this to a very 
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holy Carmelite, Sister Mary of Jesus Crucified, who died 
in the Carmel of Bethlehem. She claims that Our Lord 
told her that we can know Him only through God the 
Holy Ghost and that the whole world is neglecting this 
devotion and giving its attention to every new fad. 

An instructive booklet on the Holy Ghost, Our For- 
gotten Guest (35¢ postpaid), is published by Sister Kevin, 
Providence Hospital, Seattle, Washington. 

Names for enrollment can be sent to the address below 
or directly to Rev. Father Director, O.S.F.C., Franciscan 
Friary, Olton, Birmingham, England. 

410 W. 115TH StrREET, NEw YorK. JANE MARY HARMON. 


SHOULDN'T THE GOVERNMENT HELP? 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

The writer read with interest Joseph F. Thorning’s 
article entitled, “A Medical Civil Service?” It did not 
sound convincing. He admits “no one will question the 
proposition that more can and should be provided in 
the way of hospitalization and medical care for the 
medically indigent.” He advocates nipping disease in the 
bud particularly among those elements of the popula- 
tion who live in slum conditions. He would apply drastic 
remedies to the faulty economic and industrial set-up 
and the prompt enactment of minimum wage legisla- 
tion. These are the remedies the present Administration 
has been trying to enact. And we are all aware of the 
opposition that has been aroused against them. If he 
thinks the Government is capable enough of applying 
such remedies to eradicate the causes of ill health and 
accidents, it would be a small task for it to handle 
matters of health after the “basic cure.” 

The author’s arguments sound like those of a ven- 
triloquist’s dummy, voiced by Dr. Morris Fishbein on 
the American Medical Association. And don’t forget the 
latter august body has officially gone on record as advo- 
cates of contraception. They did not study that question 
“in the light of Christian ethics.” 

Joseph Thorning is straying from the paths of ve- 
racity, or at least does not know what he is talking 
about, when he makes the statement that the Veterans’ 
Administration is regulated by the War Department. 
One does not have to be exceptionally well informed to 
know that the Veterans’ Administration is an independ- 
ent office under an Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
responsible to the President alone, and not to any 
cabinet member. 

Farco, N. Dak. J. W. Bropuy, M.D. 

Editor’s Note: The Veterans’ Administration in New 
York City informs us that Dr. Brophy’s information is 
correct—that the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs 
is responsible, not to the War Department, but to the 
President alone. 


WORE AMONGST THE LEPERS 


EDITOR OF THE SIGN: 

In the February issue of THE SIcNn a correspondent 
asked about Religious Communities of Sisters working 
among the lepers. In addition to those that you men- 
tioned I beg to add the name of The Missionary Sisters 
of the Society of Mary with a novitiate at St. Theresa’s 
Convent, Bedford, Mass. 

These Sisters staff missions in Oceania and are espe- 
cially devoted to work among the lepers. At the present 
time they have two well organized leper asylums, one 
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in Makogai, Fiji Islands, and the other on the Islang 
of Ducos, New Caledonia. In Fiji, one of the Sisters, 
Sister Philomena, has contracted leprosy. The same js 
true of one of the Sisters in Ducos, Sister M. Irma. 
Makogai also has Father Leo Lejeune, S.M., the leper 
priest. Although he has been obliged to give up active 
work, Father Lejeune continues his service for souls by 
occasional writing and by the offering of prayers and 
sufferings for his leper charges. 

Makogai Leper Settlement, thanks to the interest of 
the Colonial Government, stands out as one of the best 
organized institutions for the care of the world’s most 
needful sufferers. But, thanks to the heroic spirit of 
the Missionary Sisters of the Society of Mary, Makogai 
stands out, above all, as a monument to the spirit of 
Christian charity. Truly did Father Lejeune recently 
write: “On this distant island in the midst of the ocean 
the Church will continue to be glorified and human 
suffering will be assuaged by her boundless charity.” 

Applicants for the Missionary Sisters of the Society 
of Mary may apply to the Convent of St. Theresa, 
Spring Road, Bedford, Mass. 

Boston, Mass. (REv.) R. J. CusHING. 

Editor’s Note: Also Engaged in Leper Work: The 
White Sisters of Africa (Metuchen, N. J.) and the 
Franciscan Missionaries of Mary (225 East 45th St., New 
York, N. Y.). 


THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


P.A.W., West Philadelphia, Pa.; C.M.D., New Orleans, 
La.; A.C.M., Brooklyn, N.Y.; A.V.P., New York, N.Y; 
E.K.F., Mill Spring, Mo.; E. McG., Binghamton, N.Y.; 
R.G., Brooklyn, N.Y.; M.J.M., Baltimore, Md.; C.T., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; P.L., Yonkers, N.Y.; M.G., New York 
N.Y.; M.K.W., St. Louis, Mo.; J.K.M., Dayton, Ohio: 
AR., Jackson Hghts., N.Y.; A.V.P., New York, N.Y., 
A.B., Elizabeth, N.J.; K.J.H.., Bridgeport, Conn.; B.McD., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; C.C.R., St. Louis, Mo.; G.C.L., West Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.; M.C.C.L., Dorchester, Mass.; A.McG., New 
York, N.Y.; G.A. Lafayette, Ind.; M.R.G., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; P.W., Buffalo, N.Y.; V.C., Montreal, P.Q,; 
M.M.B., Watertown, Mass.; P.R., Southbridge, Mass. 


GENERAL THANKSGIVINGS 


Blessed Gemma, M.J.B., Buffalo, N.Y.; St. Anthony, 
M.M.S., Etna, Pa.; Sacred Heart of Jesus, C.T.W., Nar- 
beth, Pa.; Little Flower, E.K.F., Mill Spring, Md.; Infant 
Jesus, C.B., Dorchester, Mass.; Poor Souls, M.J.H., Cleve- 
land, O.; Blessed Mother, P.L., Yonkers, N.Y.; Poor Souls, 
M.J.M., Battemore, Md.; St. Joseph, S.M.N., New Orleans, 
La.; Little Flower of Jesus, H.E.B., Fort Dodge, Iowa; 
Sacred Heart, P.F., Long Island City, N. Y.; St. Joseph, 
M.A.F., Richmond, Va.; Our Lady of Perpetual Help, E.K, 
Belleville, N.J.; Poor Souls, M.J.H.M., Baltimore, Md.; St. 
Raphael, M.J.HJ., Milwaukee, Wis.; Blessed Trinity, 
M.C.S., Williamsport, Pa.; Souls in Purgatory, M.E.H.Y., 
East Boston, Mass.; Blessed Sacrament, Blessed Mother, 
St. Joseph, Little Flower, Catharine Tekakwitha, Our 
Lady of Perpetual Help, AS., Pittsburgh, Pa.; MBE. 
Baldwin, N. Y.; M.B., Buffalo, N.Y.; M.D., New London, 
Conn.; T.J., Trenton, N.J.; B.W., Pittsburgh, Pa.; M.K., 
New York, N.Y.; M.C., Chicago, Ill.; C. S., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; A.F., Elizabeth, N.J.; S.M.D., New York, N.Y.; M.M.A, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. A.C.McK., Yonkers, N.Y.; EB. 
Gloucester, N. J. 
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MOTIVES FOR MURDER 


e ] CAME across an article cn euthanasia or mercy kill- 
ings. I like the latter phrase better, for its antithesis is 
fine and the other fancy Greek term makes it sound so 
good and true which it is not. 

The writer hopes people will realize that the old 
Mosaic law—“Thou shalt not kill” and euthanasia are 
very, very different things. And he goes on to prove that 
Our Lord Himself made it clear in His sermon on murder 
that the sin lay in the purpose underlying the taking of 
life and not the act itself. “It all lies in the motive.” And 
he thinks anyway the better translation is, “Thou shalt 
do no murder” rather than the other. “It will be rather 
petty for the professed followers of the God of mercy to 
oppose this proposed mercy.” 

Well, I am afraid I am going to be very petty then. 
What interests me in this mercy killing idea is that it 
seems to be the people who are well who are so strong 
for it rather than the sick. I read once that it is the 
people who see these sufferers who cannot bear it, and 
that most people who are suffering physical pain do not 
want to die. Those who commit suicide are usually those 
who are mentally ill and unhappy—who cannot bear 
thinking about their unhappiness any longer. The ones 
who can’t bear the pain seem to be those who love the 
sick and who are caring for them or who feel imperson- 
ally sorry for them. I commend this viewpoint to the 
“splendid leaders of liberal thought”—I quote again— 
who are so anxious to give us a law. And I wonder too 
what will be the state of mind of the public when a 
few years later some supposedly incurable diseases are 
found curable. Or how about the chance of a wrong 
diagnosis, even by several experts? Life is not so simple 
as these mercy killers seem to think—nor, I imagine, 
death either. 


A CHURCH FOR GENTLEMEN 


e] Nore an interesting evening spent at the play, 
“Father Malachy’s Miracle,” by the religious editor of 
The Telegram in New York. He is, I believe, a High 
Church Episcopalian. He liked the play and said so. He 
thought it reverent and soul-reaching and felt he could 
“go to confession to Father Malachy with a confiding 
and easy mind,” which is a typically High Church re- 
action. They can’t keep their minds off the fact of con- 
fession and they bring it in anywhere and everywhere. 
It is psychologically curious, and I should like to have 
some priest who understands psychoses of this sort ex- 
plain to me why. 

But what caught me in the article was the typically 
Anglican tone of part of it. “I would,” he wrote, “have 
known the Rev. Humphrey Hamilton to be an Anglican 
before he made his first speech. He looked, stood and 
personified the breed of men who can show a sporting 
consideration for what they cannot individually accept, 
showing a background of assured social position.” 

It takes no psychologist to point out to me the frame 
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of mind that penned that. It reminds me a bit of that 
departed rector of St. Mark’s in New York, who in his 
day had many an interesting affair at his church, in- 
cluding pageants of the hours and the year and dances 
of fire-worshippers. He said, on his retirement, that he 
was glad he had been an Episcopalian rector—that it 
was a church for gentlemen and that if you knew how 
you could do therein just as you wanted. 

Then the writer in The Telegram brought in the fact 
that the Bishop of Midlothian was too “compeer” (I had 
to look that one up) for a convert—especially for one 
who had attained the mitre. “It would be delightful if 
they did come that way but it is a rarity when you find 
them so.” What I want to know is just how many mitred 
converts, compeer or not, does this editor know? The 
supply must be quite limited. Last of all, he tells a funny 
story of an Irish curate, all full of brogue. All in all this 
little newspaper account by an Episcopalian clergyman 
is a grand example of the Episcopalian, or as they prefer 
to call it, the Anglican mind. It wears blinders and 
often very handsome blinders—but they are blinders. 


HIGH TIDE IN EDUCATION 


e THE New Jersey School Teachers’ Association states 
that “sex education courses are almost here.” That is 
certainly a bit of glad news! “The majority of young 
people find themselves without adequate information 
during adolescent years, when longing for romance and 
adventure are at high tide.” Of course these courses will 
teach not morality—that funny old thing, you know, 
that was so narrow and is so outmoded. And it will, 
incidentally, put into children’s heads ideas that would 
not have come into them save for such courses. It will 
have thought only for the care of the body, for that 
cult seems replacing every other one among our more 
eager educators. 


EXECUTIVE LAYOFFS 


e WHEN I read about a lay-off of men in any factory 
a disturbing question has a way of coming into my 
mind. Suppose thousands are laid off in, say, General 
Motors, as was done recently. Naturally they get no pay 
during this lay-off time. Since they don’t get any too 
much at any time it stands to reason that if for a certain 
number of weeks they get none at all it must do some- 
thing to their economic security, to say nothing of their 
mental security. Now why is it that when this happens 
an equal amount—proportionate to the number of work- 
ers—of executives is not laid off too? I never read that 
Mr. Sloane or Mr. Knudsen has been laid off for six 
weeks. Yet it would be much easier for them than for 
men who must use their money as it comes in, who be- 
cause of such weeks of lay-off may have to change 
their whole method of living and thus lower the stand- 
ard for their whole family. I commend this idea of mine 
—executive lay-offs—to all large corporations. It would 
make labor feel a lot better toward the boss too. 
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Centenary of St. Gabriel 


Encouraging and Inspiring is This Portrait of a Modern Passion- 
ist Saint Whose Example Has Drawn Many to the Religious Life 


M ARCH FIRST, nineteen hundred 
and thirty-eight, is the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of 
Francis Possenti. Francis Possenti 
was canonized and invoked as St. 
Gabriel on May thirteenth, nineteen 
hundred and twenty by Pope Bene- 
dict the Fifteenth. 

He was born at Assisi in Italy, a 
town which had already achieved a 
measure of fame much out of pro- 





The future St. Gabriel kneels in adoration on the street 
in the town of Spoleto as a procession of the Blessed 
Sacrament passes by 


portion to its population of five 
thousand by having been the birth- 
place, more than six hundred years 
before, of that great saintly ro- 
mantic, Francis of Assisi. Francis 
Possenti was baptized at the same 
font where Francis of Assisi had 
been made a child of God. Conse- 
quently, while a youth, he had the 
good fortune to walk streets and in- 
vade homes which teemed with 


By DAMIAN REID, C.P. 


memories of human living and hu- 
man traffic for a thousand years 
before. 

A natural blessing goes with the 
fact of being thus identified with the 
past and consciously incorporated 
into its habits of life? Human life 
that is old cannot seem so different 
from human life that is new when it 
has all been lived under the same 
roof and paraded on the same pave- 
ment. It is hard to believe 
that one’s ancestors were 
unenlightened in the es- 
sential lore of living when 
one is eating from the 
same skillet which they 
used and looking at the 
same sky which encom- 
passed them. A _ better 
check on a spirit of head- 
long radicalism could 
hardly be conceived. Men 
and women do not change, 
and their basic apprecia- 
tions do not change from 
one generation to another. 
They have the same loves, 
the same hates, and the 
same fundamental sense 
of values. 

And even though pub- 
licity methods may con- 
fuse them for a time and 
make them think that 
they are different and 
wiser, the human mind 
has a way of returning 
from witless journeys and 
relearning the simple les- 
sons of existence. It would 
be hard in such an en- 
vironment to bluff the 
public into believing ad- 
vertisements which claim, 
for instance, that success- 
ful courtship and mar- 
riage depend more upon the proper 
shade of lip-stick than on mutual 
honor and fidelity. Francis Possenti, 
born in this old town, could almost 
hear the echoes of the voice of that 
other Francis, the little poor man of 
Assisi, preaching his sane old mes- 
sage on the street corners and invit- 
ing this Francis to become—alas— 
that old fashioned anomaly, a saint. 

We are privileged to doubt, how- 
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ever, whether holiness was his pre- 
occupation in his younger days. He 
had very much the look of an aver- 
age boy—judging by what reports 
are available. He romped the streets; 
plagued the dear old lady who took 
care of the family and managed the 
household after his mother had died, 
and, on occasion, showed symptoms 
of more than argumentative en- 
counter on his way home from 
school. We can be grateful for these 
little details from his early history, 
for they serve to place sanctity in its 
proper perspective. No one is born 
with a special equipment for holi- 
ness. No one has to depart from 
normalcy to be a saint. No one has 
to look the part. The chief require- 
ment is to do something—and that 
something is the perfect fulfillment 
of duty. Sanctity can consort with 
any temperament and with any con- 
dition of life. 


RANCIS POSSENTI, in the ultimate 

perfection of soul which he 
achieved, was neither helped by the 
fact that his father was the governor 
of Assisi nor disqualified by the fact 
that he had a hasty temper. It is 
rather edifying than otherwise to 
know that Francis Possenti had a 
hasty temper. So many of us have. 
The fault is at least tangible; and 
the fact that he was handicapped in 
this way points the important lesson 
that progress in holiness is concerned 
with just such tangible things— 
bringing them under control. 

It is also edifying to know that he 
was something of an athlete. Physi- 
cal exercise is an innocent and bene- 
ficial human occupation; and while 
it is not traditional Christian art to 
represent saints with golf clubs or 
fishing rods in their hands, never- 
theless it is good to be reminded 
that there is nothing in Christian 
revelation which forbids a saint to 
fish or golf or disport himself in any 
other equivalent way within reason. 

These are the kind of character- 
istics which are welcomed by any- 
one whose work is concerned with 
training boys. Let a boy have his 
day-dreams, his sudden and short- 
lived enthusiasms; let him make the 
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mistakes which must be made. Let 
him build airplanes which will not 
fly and fancy in his mind the loco- 
motive which he will never drive: 
provided only that he is corrigible. 
He is not matured enough to see the 
world as it is; but once he is able 
to see it, it will have added reality by 
comparison with the world he had 
made in his own mind and which 
could not stand up under the wear 
of life. He needs only to be kept 
headed in a good general direction, 
lest when he does awaken he will 
have too far to go to retrace his 
steps. 

Francis Possenti lived in circum- 
stances at home and at school which 
favored a wholesome boyish devel- 
opment. He was the eleventh child 
in a family of nine boys and four 
girls. If he were ever tempted to 
snobbishness because he happened 
to be the governor’s son, the gover- 
nor had other sons and daughters 
to put him in his place. He was 
never at a loss for someone to play 
games with, while twelve other 
children played about him. While we 
have not a list of the games he 
played, they could not have been too 
different from the perennial ones— 
building with blocks under the direc- 
tion of his older kin and sailing 
whittled boats in a wash tub. We 
know too that he studied music and 
that consequently all the ears of 
the Possenti household must have 
been frequently outraged by endless 
exercises on the scales and by badly 
run arpeggios. After a brief interval 
of tutoring when he was very young, 
and after the family had moved to 
Spoleto where his father had been 
given the post of grand assessor, he 
was sent to the Christian Brothers 
school in that city. He was thrown 
in with an average lot of boys and 
had to match his wits against theirs. 
There is mention of medals which he 
carried both here during his gram- 
mar grades and later at the Jesuit 
college, but there is no _ indica- 
tion of alarming symptoms of genius. 


q E was eighteen years of age when 
he seriously began to consider 
entering a religious order. The growth 
of his vocation was typical. He felt 
attracted to a mode of living more 
Substantially useful and satisfying 
than he had been accustomed to in 
the few preceding years. Dancing, 
the theatre, the opera, parties—no 
matter how decent and entertaining, 
leave one still hungry for something. 
And even though such entertain- 
ment can be sanctified by the pro- 
Prieties and a good intention, they 
do not represent the best kind of 
investment in time. Francis has said 
nothing to condemn such diversions 





outright. He could see a justifica- 
tion for these simple social pleasures 
as a relief from more serious occu- 
pations. Many speculations are open 
to us. 


T 1s almost impossible to trace the 

course of a vocation. God does not 
do His recruiting by coming down 
and whispering audibly in one’s ear. 
He does not use violence. He does not 
publish a conscription list. He works 
in a much less apparently miracu- 
lous way. He seems ordinarily to 
select one’s predominant interest 
and then put one in the way of see- 
ing that it can be best achieved by 
thorough consecration in the priest- 
hood or in a religious order. In 
Francis’ case we know at least this 
much—that his decision to enter re- 
ligion was in some way connected 
with a sense of unfulfillment which 
accompanied his gay, albeit inno- 
cent, excursions into society. 

One minor obstacle ex- 
isted to the execution of 
this plan. His father was 
growing old and had been 
during the greater part of 
his life an important man 
in a public way. He was 
sixty-six years of age at 
the time and was serious- 
ly thinking of retiring 
from his position as chief 
magistrate of the pro- 
vince. His family of chil- 
dren had been pretty well 
dispersed. And so, with 
that interest which par- 
ents have in their own 
avocation, he counted on 
seeing Francis continue 
the name of Possenti in 
the public offices of the 
state. He also hoped to 
share with Francis his re- 
sponsibilities to his house- 
hold. It was, consequently, 
something of a blow to his 
arrangements when Fran- 
cis told him that he 
would like to enter the 
Passionist novitiate at 
Morrovale. But Signor 
Possenti gave his consent. 
On the day after his 
graduation from college 
Francis left Spoleto for 
the Passionist monastery 
at Morrovale. 


The monastic life has become 
more and more of an enigma to 
those living under the social codes 
of the modern world. And while it is 
occasionally used as an artistic item 
to lend atmosphere to fiction or 
architecture or decoration, there is 
not even a meagre understanding of 
why it ever existed or why it con- 


tinues to exist. 
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Monasticism, however, offers a 
very simple apology to anyone who 
is interested enough to investigate. 
All organized effort depends a great 
deal on environment, upon arrang- 
ing all the units involved so that a 
project can be accomplished most 
efficiently and with least waste of 
energy. Take the very simple style 
of organization found in family life. 
The man works to provide the fi- 
nances necessary to maintain the 
family. The woman takes care of the 
household. Neither of them could do 
both except at the expense of effi- 
ciency, for the duties would be too 
abundant to permit of proper con- 
centration in either department. 

The monk is a person who has 
pledged himself to an intensive serv- 
ice of God, in the same spirit in 
which Christ invited the rich young 
man of the gospel story to serve Him. 
And monasticism is simply the or- 
ganization developed from early 





Dying in the infirmary of a Passionist Monastery, St. 
Gabriel rejoiced that he had fulfilled God’s plan for his 
sanctification 


Christian times to enable him to do 
this in the best kind of environment. 
It enables him to serve God with no 
personal concern about building a 
fortune. He vows poverty for that 
reason. It enables him to serve God 
with no personal concern or obliga- 
tion with reference to a family. He 
vows chastity for that reason. It en- 
ables him to serve God with a mini- 
mum of attention to the mechanics 
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of living. For this reason he vows to 
do obediently what his superior tells 
him. 

The monastic community supports 
itself by the most realistic kind of 
work, which ranges from agricul- 
ture to priestly service. And it has 
been characteristic of monasticism 
through the centuries to disburse 
any profits directly to the public in 
the form of art, education, research 
or capitalization directed only to the 
enlargment of its human usefulness. 
The business of monasticism is not 
to make money. Its business is to 
guarantee to its membership the 
minimum standard of living condi- 
tions that will go with freeing the 
mind to serve God and ones fellow- 
man. 


uIs was the type of life Francis 

Possenti embarked upon when 
he walked through the portals of 
the monastery at Morrovale. He was 
given the name Gabriel and the 
title “of the Sorrowful Virgin” to 
symbolize his christening into this 
new kind of life—much as Simon 
was given the name, Peter and Saul 
the name, Paul. He was clothed in a 
coarse black woolen habit, with a 
leathern belt and sandals. He lived 
in a cell furnished only with a straw 
bed, a table and a chair. The routine 
of his day was apportioned from 
hour to hour into opportunities for 
work, for rest, for meals, for recrea- 
tion and for prayer. This trousseau, 
this designation and this schedule of 
exercises included all his possessions 
and all his obligations. 

A thought comes up at this point 
when mentioning the monastic struc- 
ture of the religious organizations of 
the Catholic Church. It is strange 
that the Catholic Church is the only 
Christian religion which harbors and 
dignifies vocations of this kind in 
the spirit in which Christ Himself 
spoke. Christians everywhere concede 
that Christ did declare that a man 
should in certain circumstances leave 
father and mother and wife for His 
sake—that ultimate human perfec- 
tion consists in dispossessing oneself 
of worldly encumbrances and follow- 
ing Him—that there is a special kind 
of beatitude in store for the poor, 
the obscure and those who become 
celibates in order to serve God bet- 
ter—that this program is not merely 
amenable to useful Christian life, 
but that it is the recommended 
method to a higher and perfect 
Christian life. The only Christian or- 
ganization which takes this seriously 
is the Catholic Church. 

Another thought suggests itself 
here. Mere association with the re- 
ligious life does not automatically 
make a man a saint—any more than 


mere attendance at a _ university 
makes a man a genius. A great deal 
depends on the man. Monasticism is 
just an opportunity for spiritual de- 
velopment as education is just an 
opportunity for mental development. 

The special fact in Gabriel’s life 
which lifted him into prominence 
and which afterward caused him to 
be nominated for canonization was 
his record for having used these op- 
portunities unusually well. There was 
nothing essentially complicated about 
his life; and there is nothing essen- 
tially complicated about sanctity. 
Some saints have crowded a great 
deal of drama into their careers; but 
the drama was not connected with 
their holiness in the sense that, if 
the dramatic situations had not de- 
veloped, the holiness would not have 
existed. St. Francis of Assisi could 
have been as great a saint without 
his stigmata; and St. Thomas of 
Aquin could have been as high in 
the esteem of God without his pro- 
digious learning. St. Gregory Thau- 
maturgus was not a saint because he 
moved a mountain. Rather he moved 
a mountain because he was a saint. 

The canonization of St. Gabriel 
emphasized this point just as the 
canonization of St. Therese empha- 
sized it. Perhaps more so because it 
was not his destiny to leave a beau- 
tifully human autobiography of his 
soul such as she did. He was disap- 
pointed in his ambition to engage in 
a public ministry which might have 
developed some mild _ incidental 
drama. The Passionist congregation 
with which he was affiliated works 
in the specific field of preaching, 
with stress upon preaching the re- 
demptive mysteries of Christ. Gabriel 
hoped one day to stand before 
audiences and convey to them the 
revelations which Christ uttered 
during the days of His earthly life. 
He died before he got that far. But 
he did not arrive at ordination. He 
spent the last few years of his life 
as an invalid. 


—— was surely not the ending he 
anticipated for his career. Of 
course, neither was canonization. 
And in the juxtaposition of these 
two facts we can read one of the 
important lessons which his history 
has to teach. Holiness is not entirely 
a matter of devising a splendid pro- 
gram of personal conduct and then 
fulfilling that program. It is rather 
a matter of devising some such 
idealized scheme and then fulfilling 
it as God revises it for us. God’s re- 
vision may be drastic with reference 
to our original sketch. We may have 
to live our whole life through with- 
out seeming to advance one step in 
the direction we intended. Other 
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duties may be constantly in our way, 
But this is how God guides us in the 
road He wants us to travel. Gabrig] 
may have had the highest sort of 
apostolic ambitions. But God put him 
in the infirmary and took him when 
he was only twenty-four. If, in fore. 
seeing such a finish as this, he haq 
presumed to think that his life was 
to be wasted, that the world badly 
needed him, that he had figured for 
himself a better use for his talents 
and his life than what God was 
thrusting on him, then he would 
never have been canonized. ; 


tT. GaBRIEL is not far away from 

us in time. He died in eighteen 
hundred and sixty-two, during our 
Civil War. There are men alive who 
campaigned in that war, men who 
were not much younger, then, than 
this youth of twenty-four. Perhaps 
we would be more impressed with 
the fact that holiness is an available 
thing if St. Gabriel had lived in our 
country at that time. Since, however, 
that was not the case, it is only 
proper to add that it need have 
made no difference to St. Gabriel. 
He could have been just as real a 
saint if he had lived in New York or 
San Francisco provided, of course, 
that he lived his life as well. 

The really heartening lesson that 
his life affords us is that a saint 
can look normal. No unusual phe- 
nomenon accompanied his birth to 
foreshadow his adult glory. There 
was nothing seraphic about his ado- 
lescence. We can suppose from the 
general run of information about 
him, that as a child his games 
would at times intrude upon the 
more sacred thoughts of prayer-time, 
and that God, looking at his thoughts, 
would have reason to become con- 
fused as to whether he wanted to be 
a good little boy or the contemporary 
equivalent of a good little ball- 
player. This is only saying that Ga- 
briél, the saint, had the same human 
material to mould sanctity from that 
all of us, with our average faults and 


‘our average virtues, possess. While 


he lived at home he was what we 
would call a good Catholic. When 
later on he put himself in the way 
of a more strenuous religious routine 
and vowed to occupy himself with 
refining his service of God—even 
then there was no great flare to his 
life. There were no spectacular mo- 
ments which might cause us to 
doubt whether he was a man or an 
angel. He could never be mistaken 
for anything but a man. But he was 
a man who fulfilled perfectly the 
duties which his state in life imposed 
on him. And that is the essential 
definition and the essential accom- 
plishment of the saint. 
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CATEGORICA 





THE WORLD IN WHICH WE LIVE AS SEEN THROUGH THE EYES OF OTHERS 


PROBLEMS OF RELIEF 


eConcLupinc his “American Legion Magazine” article 
“Relief, Now and—Always?” Herbert Goodrich answers 
the objections of those who fear we are building up a 
permanent group which will demand public support: 


Most people would rather be self supporting than 
publicly supported. Any study of relief rolls will show 
each week many cases where relief has stopped because 
the recipient has a job. People take help when they 
must, they go on their own when they can. In one min- 
ing community we found the list almost disappeared 
when mines were open. When they closed, the relief 
cases rose like flood tide. 

Second, for those who need some pressure, it should 
be provided that if a relief recipient is offered bona 
fide employment, which he is able to accept, his relief 
stops. This measure, if wisely administered, will do 
much to cut down the number of those who would 
voluntarily choose public rather than self support. 

Third, it should be remembered that a relief system 
should not operate alone. Relief does not give a man 
a job, it only tides him over until he can get one. Its 
administration should work in close co-operation with 
employment agencies, planning boards or any other 
bodies whose activities touch the problem of the de- 
pendent. Certainly to be included in this group are the 
private agencies, church or secular. Assumption of re- 
sponsibility for subsistence of needy people gives such 
bodies the finest chance they have ever had. Life is 
more than food, the body more than raiment, said a 
very great Teacher. Our welfare organizations may now 
supply that more. 

Relief raises many problems and it costs a great deal 
of money. But the sight of people eating out of garbage 
cans and sleeping in doorways, which is what we had 
in my city before we started relief, is not a choosable 
alternative to its public expense. The cost of relief is 
what we are called upon to pay because we have not yet 
been able to construct a society in which each, if he 
will, may maintain himself decently. Until we find that 
society, some of us will need help from the rest. The 
price is high, but we can pay it. I am sure we are will- 
ing to pay it if we are assured that our money will be 
spent honestly and efficiently by the public officers who 
handle the administration of relief. Their responsibility 
is higher than that of almost any other public servant. 


ART: NEW AND OLD 


eQntiquiry is not the only mark of quality. That 
Chinese craftsmen of today are possessed of skill is the 
observation of Margaret M. Mackay in “Asia”: 


The classic arts of Cathay are not all disappearing so 
tapidly as the West supposes. I speak especially of the 
Ivory and lacquer crafts, about which I happen to know 
more than about the other branches of Peiping handi- 
work. We foreigners are in no small measure to blame 
for such concealment of China’s artistic light under a 
bushel. We have brought our mania for antiquity across 
the ocean and pressed it upon the East with well-mean- 


ing stubbornness. “Is it old?” has been the perennial cry 
of hundreds of visitors who have rickshawed each 
season into the little gray hutungs of Peiping. 

I do not mean to imply that genuine antiques of fine 
quality are to be prized less than new work. One nat- 
urally cherishes them with a special thrill at the 
thought of the long-vanished period in which they were 
created and used by people then breathing and moving 
like ourselves. But it is unfortunate that so many tour- 
ists—especially, alas, American tourists—buy an article 
with blind eagerness merely because they believe it is 
“old,” even though it may be an object of bad line and 
poor design which cultured people of its own alleged 
generation would have scorned to possess. 


BUSINESS INVADES THE HOME 


¢ Winston Norman in “The Saturday Evening Post” 
imagines a home where the wife reports her day in 
business terms: 


“Lo, Louise! Howsa girl?” 

“Good evening, Emmet. The outlook at home today 
was mixed, with a bearish trend in the closing hours. 
I finally put over that vitamin deal with Emmet, Jr., 
at lunch. He agreed to absorb larger commitments of 
spinach if ——” 

“Listen, dear, let me get my hat off before ——” 

“Labor problems, however, tended to cloud the situ- 
ation. Our new maid, Clara, shows resistance to the 
speed-up system of bed making. Her laundry turnover 
is disappointing, and she demands a shorter work week 
with Thursday and Sunday layoffs.” 

“Anything good for dinner tonight?” 

“The dinner outlook is definitely flabby. I went down 
to Glidden’s Market to cover my short position in eggs, 
and found the lamb-chop index still out of line. So 
we're having hamburger again. Cabbages opened weak, 
but rallied to seven cents at closing time. Potatoes 
were off two points, but I’m long on starches, so I 
dropped in at Blumberg’s to have a look at the textile 
situation. The outlook for Size Three Rompers was 
generally bullish, but I ran into Mrs. Heffelfinger and 
she told me ——” 

“Where’s the boy?” 

“Upstairs in bed. You'll have to discuss personnel 
problems with that child! He brought home his quarterly 
report today, and it shows a marked recession all along 
the line. Arithmetic was weak, at 73 per cent of capac- 
ity. Spelling dropped to 61. There was a firming tendency 
in penmanship, but this was more than offset by a de- 
cline in deportment, from 84 to 69, which indicates ——” 

“Is that so! I’ll speak to that young scamp!” 

“Wait. Before you do, I must give you a picture of 
the long-range situation in the neighborhood. At the 
bridge club this afternoon I heard rumors that the baby 
index is rising. The Jacksons have contracted for an- 
other one on time—for August delivery—and the Tuck- 
ers are expecting a shipment in March, which means 
that perambulators look bullish. As for backaches ——” 

“Louise, haven’t I told you that it hurts my position 
to have you running around and gossiping?” 

“Gossiping! I like that! How do you expect me to 
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manage this organization efficiently if I don’t meet 
household executives and exchange views? You do the 
same thing yourself, don’t you? Look me in the eye, 
Emmet Potter, and try to deny it!” 


MORNING HYMN TO ST. JOSEPH 


e Recrtep throughout the world by those who say the 
Office of the Catholic Church is this praise composed 
by Pope Pius VIII, of Mary’s guardian. The translation 
is by Daniel Donahue in “Early Christian Hymns”: 


Glad honors unto thee today we bring, 
In holy faith, O Joseph, of thy glory 

And triumph gained, in holy joy we sing, 
And sound thy story. 


O happy Saint! O marvellously blest! 

At whose last hour, as watchers, self-appointed, 
The Virgin saw thee sinking to thy rest, 

And God’s Anointed. 


And thou didst rise, from clinging flesh unbound, 
In placid sleep, unto the throne eternal, 

Didst take thy flight, and by God’s hand wert crowned 
With palms supernal. 


So unto thee, O reigning saint, we pray: 
Assist us in our needs; be thy voice given 
For our salvation; that at last we may 
See thee in heaven. 


We lift our voice in love, we honor thee, 
O heavenly Ruler, crowning with thy glory 
Thy faithful servant; in his praises we 
But sing thy story. 


LOOK TO YOUR CAR 


e THE MUCH-NEEDED CAMPAIGN to cut the toll of automo- 
bile deaths and accidents is concentrating, in many 
states, on the proper condition of cars. “Literary Digest” 
leads off its article on the subject by directing attention 
to New Jersey regulations and to some alarming sta- 
tistics: 


A million automobile owners in New Jersey were re- 
cently handed an abrupt ultimatum: either make your 
car safe to drive, said the state, or get it off the high- 
ways. The proclamation brought loud wails of protest, 
revealed a shocking number of rattletrap menaces on 
the state roads, and rocketed the whole safety question 
once more into the news. During the first week, state 
inspectors pried under the hoods of 6,000 cars—and de- 
clared half of them unfit for the road. 

The furor in New Jersey drew the spotlight to the 
fact that 18 other states and ten municipalities had 
been requiring auto inspections for some time, and 
without making nearly so much fuss. Jersey’s situation 
is not unique. In the Casualty and Surety Underwriters’ 
inspections of 22 million cars in 42 states, 75 per cent 
were found to have “defects which increase the hazards 
of driving.” 

The menace of poorly maintained cars is a national 
problem. Despite an awakened public consciousness of 
traffic dangers, auto fatalities have steadily increased. 
In 1934, 36,000 persons lost their lives and more than a 
million were injured. Last year 40,000 were killed, with 
a proportionate increase in the incidental carnage. 
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Though statistics indicate that defective cars cause les 
than 15 per cent of all accidents, pro-inspection forces 
point out that this 15 per cent is unnecessary. It is the 
easiest to remedy. 

Moreover, there is reason to believe that the per. 
centage is really much greater. Neither dead men nor 
their demolished vehicles tell tales about how well their 
cars had been maintained. Owners involved in less 
serious accidents seldom admit that they might cop- 
ceivably have been negligent. These factors have made 
it hard to find out just how serious the rattletrap 
menace really is. It is agreed, however, that it is serious 
enough to demand immediate attention. 


MOVIE BARGAINS 


e PROTESTING against what they term “Doublfeaturitis” 
the editors of “Scientific American” put some questions 
to their readers: 


Are you a victim of doublfeaturitis? Are your legs 
cramped; do you break out in a nervous perspiration, 
shift uneasily in your chair in an endeavor to find a 
spot that does not ache as a result of prolonged pres- 
sure; do your eyes twitch, your fingers pluck uneasily 
at the buttons on your vest? Clip these questions, take 
them with you the next time you attend a movie, and if 
you can answer all of them truthfully in the affirmative, 
then you are a victim of doublfeaturitis. 

Basing their action on the erroneous assumption that, 
if one good movie is worth the price of admission then 
two mediocre movies should be better value for the same 
price, motion-picture exhibitors throughout the country 
have gone in whole-heartedly for double—in some Cases 
even triple and quadruple—feature programs. By so do- 
ing, they have made necessary the mass production of a 
large number of cheaply made features, resulting ina 
flood of movies that, to say the least, insult the intelli- 
gence of a large proportion of the movie going public. 
True, some of the larger producers are turning out 
movies that are a credit to the institution and art. But 
such films involve huge investments, take long months 
to produce. They cannot be turned out in sufficient 
quantities nor rented to exhibitors at a price low enough 
to meet the demand for double feature programs. 


WAKE UP AND ASE! 


° JOSEPHINE MacDOoNALD, with whom our readers are 
acquainted, puts some straightforward questions—in 
her page in “Columbia”—to the parents of today: 


Some recent developments in public education make 
pertinent the inquiry, “Are today’s parents mice or 
men? Are they so unnoticing that they know nothing 
of major innovations contemplated in their children’s 
school curricula, or so uncaring that they shrug off all 
educational responsibility regardless of their own con- 
victions? Is it that in this age of skepticism they have 
chosen the educational system as their one object of 
unquestioning faith? Or do they simply lack courage to 
face the suave, “But this is the modern method,” of 
certain educators who look down their noses at mere 
parents? Whatever the reason, American parents are 
failing to contribute the balancing practicality they 
could and should toward some dangerous trends in 
public education. 

Any system needs some checking and balancing if it 
is to remain sane and efficient. Particularly does an 
educational system: need it, where theory can so easily 
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Se less run rampant, unchecked by the humbling experience of this right by a court sentence. Though declarations 
. forces of immediate results. It takes a generation to prove a by Yaroslavsky, head of the Militant Godless, made it 
+ is the theory of child training—years during which the pug- = quite clear that the new wording of the Constitution 
nacious assurance of its early proponents is forgotten, was nothing but propaganda for foreign. consumption, 
per. and equally confident proponents of newer theories the faithful within Russia mistook the clause of the 
en nor spring up. Even when the general trend of development Constitution for a relaxation of persecution. 
Il their appears to be progressive, there still arise occasions * * * & & 
in less @ When practical-minded people should og net educa- As to the Catholic Church, whereas in 1917, on the 
t con. fj tonal theorists — a sharp, “Look out! You're on the _ territory now belonging to the U.S.S.R., there were eight 
» made wrong track there! bishops, with 850 priests, now no bishops remain; as to 
tletrap = = ae there may still be some half-a-dozen 
serious ” - ocalities where priests still minister in their old par- 
FRENCH HELP FOR “LOYALIST” SPAIN ishes. Under various pretexts churches are being closed, 
: , Bo aii priests arrested and deported to labor camps, or exiled 
° [JtTLe we = the semi-monthly publication to remote parts of Siberia or North the gg ar they 
“Spain.” (P. O. Box 34, Trinity Station, New York). In are left to fend for the 1 b h 
this authentic and finely illustrated record of Spanish t of th . mselves as best they can, and as 
. wil War Events, Major Norman Bray, an English army 08° © them are old men, ordained before the War, 
Uritis; Civt “ this slow death is perhaps more tragic even than were 
estions officer, reports: they killed outright. 
One important fact stood out at the outbreak of hos- 
r legs tilities in Spain. Why did France, in accordance with FAREWELL TO BRONCOS! 
ration the invariable and recognized action of neighboring 
find a governments in case of serious disturbances, fail to close © ¢ H{UMoRous lament marks the observations of a writer 
pres- her Pyrenees border? She did exactly the opposite. The  ‘” the “New York Times” on the official passing of the 
easily Franco-Spanish frontier became a virtual highway for use of horses on Federal ranges: 
. take the thousands of men who surprisingly volunteered at ; 
and if once. The speed with which these volunteers were con- Uncle Sam, speaking through his official bronc-buster, 
rative centrated in Barcelona and Valencia is truly amazing. ‘Secretary Ickes, has just announced that automobiles 
4 At the same time their organization and armament will replace or supplement all horses on the Federal 
. that prove that the orders for their concentration and equip-  T@nges this Spring. In motorizing its cowhands, say the 
: then ment had been conceived and carried out in accordance Xperts, the government is only taking a leaf from the 
seni with a meticulously premeditated plan. book of the modern cattle rustler who raids the stock 
walla of the rancher by automobile and speeds it to market in 
prio truckloads. But the honest cattleman, too, is seen more 
= RELIGION IN U.S.S.R. often in the garage than the stable these days, and it 
ees ) is clear that the old-fashioned cowboy is riding to his 
» ina ¢ J RECENT APPRAISAL Of the condition of religion in the last round-up. 
rtelli- US.S.R. is made by one well qualified—G. Bennigser This mechanization of a picturesque industry will 
vublic —in the “Catholic Survey” of London: inevitably | cause changes in those plaintive ballads 
. pe which radio cowboys croon into the microphone. With 
t. But Towards the end of 1936 and the beginning of the tin Lizzies skittering over the buffalo grass it isn’t going 
cutie present year the Conservative Press of this country pub- to be “The Lone Prai-rie” much longer. So herewith is 
icient lished lengthy accounts of a renewal of religious activi- presented an up-to-the-moment version of “Home on 
ough ties in Soviet Russia. It was reported that some 30,000 the Range”: 
— ge ag open, as motorcar alga Home, home on the range 
= on oe a en See Where the Fords and the Cadillacs play, 
themselves of every opportunity to preach the Word. Where the galloping herd 
This optimism on the part of the leaders of contem- I pase 8 ping 
, ee : : s politely chauffeured 
porary public opinion which had over a period of years And the cowboy beds down his coupé. 
$ are calmly witnessed the development of a ruthless persecu- 
s—in tion, may have been dictated by a desire to show that ; 
/* the Soviet régime is evolving towards something more NIAGARA AN INSPIRATION TO TOM MOORE 
nearly approximating the governments of Western 
make Europe. Nevertheless, even those reports gave indications e [N view of the recent interest aroused by the collapse 
ee oF that this religious revival would not be long-lived, for of the bridge at Niagara Falls, it is curious to note 
thing the accounts of these religious activities, published in the pathos which that sight enkindled in the breast 
iren’s the Soviet Press, contained denunciations and veiled of Tom Moore, the Irish poet, when he visited there. 
ff all threats, showing that a new anti-religious campaign From Howard M. Jones’ book on the poet, “The Harp 
con- was impending. Those who have followed events in Rus- That Once”: 
have sia clasely know that true believers have never aban- 
ct of ) doned their faith and hope of winning their country- “Never shall I forget the impression I felt at the first 
ge to men back to Christ. The “Stalin” Constitution, passed glimpse of them . . . We were not near enough to be 
i a by the VIIIth Extraordinary Congress of Soviets of the agitated by the terrific effects of the scene; but saw 
mere US.S.R. on December 5th, 1936, revived certain hopes through the trees this mighty flow of waters descend- 
; are that the intolerable position under which they had ing with calm magnificence . . . I felt as if approaching 
they existed would be eased. Though by Article 124 ‘“propa- the very residence of the Deity; the tears started into 
is in ganda,” that is, the defense of one’s convictions, its ex- my eyes; and I remained, for moments after we had 
position and public preaching still remains the exclusive lost sight of the scene, in that delicious absorption 
if it privilege of atheists, the new Constitution removed the which pious enthusiasm alone can produce . . . Oh! 
s an disability precluding ministers of religion to participate bring the atheist here, and he cannot return an 
asily , in the elections, provided they have not been deprived atheist!” 
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“And when the old woman caught his look she smiled” 


Johnnie's 


Old Woman 


By THOMAS O’MALLEY 


I HAD GONE into Connemara like 
many a man before me to per- 
fect myself among the native speak- 
ers in the sweet tonguc of the Gael, 
during that odd time in Ireland when 
it was banned from the National 
Schools. And one night while I was in 
a cabin alone with one of them—a 
very old man who had outlived all 
his dear ones, this is the tale that 
was told to me: 

. “I had another child, you 
know,” said the ancient, “the one 
that was drowned while climbing the 
cliffs to watch the wild birds in their 
nests. He was the one with the 
stammer in his speech. (I'll not hide 
the truth, he was an amaddn). 

“The day they brought me the 
news, they thought his body would 
never be recovered. But I felt; aye, 





I almost knew that it would. And 
when they found him in the sea cave 
floating on top of the water, I was 
not surprised at all. The sea gave 
him back to the earth, and I think 
I know why. 

“We buried him in the rich soil of 
Ireland, and more than myself often 
remarked that grass never grew 
greener than the grass which cov- 
ered his grave. Each time I go to 
visit there and see its cool spread 
I am reminded of the time that I 
discovered him asleep beside the fire, 
the night after I met the Old 
Woman on the road, and a gray 
shawl on her. 

“From the sore look in her two 
blue tearful eyes I could tell she 
was lonely and weary, and I felt the 
pity come over me so I bid her come 
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into the house. My fdilte put some 
spring into her poor feet, and when 
she came in she made her blessing 
at the threshold, and then she sat 
over there on the chair in the corner 
beside the fire. 

**Are you alone, old woman?’ | 
asked to make talk, as I stirred up 
the fire and put the kettle on to boil, 
for I knew Maureen would soon be 
in from the fields to make the tea. 

“Sorry and alone,’ said she in a 
mournful voice, ‘and I of the grand 
generations.’ 

“Tis I’m not the one to put sense 
into everyone’s gossip so I busied 
myself with the tea things and said 
nothing more. 


“ey uT old folks are talkative crea- 
tures (as you can tell from the 
likes of me). Start them and they'll 
never stop till the cock crows the 
time of the day, so when the 
stranger continued her queer talk I 
knew she was true to her kind. 

“‘“Alone, but for my children in 
the West,’ she went on without en- 
couragement from me, in a tone so 
strangely sorrowful and expressive 
that I was almost frightened and 
looked around at her to assure my- 
self. My mind spoke quickly before 
my tongue had the chance; and it 
said, ‘Why don’t you go to them and 
ease your loneliness?’ 

“She looked at me then as though 
she had heard me, and I saw the 
selfsame look that was in the face 
of Barbara Kelly when her oldest 
boy went off to America. And I un- 
derstood, or thought I did, and spoke 
no words. 

“Maureen and the children came 
in as the kettle began with its sing- 
ing, and in a short time the meal 
was ready. 

“She took the tea and the cake 
with the yellow butter melting on it, 
and for an old woman her daintiness 
surprised me. She was silent with 
the food, but I could see that she 
was eager for talk. Still, as though 
she knew we were hungry, she kept 
to herself. 

“After a time I caught Johnnie 
staring at her, not with fright nor 
shyness (that was part of him with 
strangers), but it seemed as though 
he somehow knew her and she him. 
And when the old woman caught 
his look she smiled, and I swear by 
the Powers there were teeth in her 
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head; and they perfect, and white, 
and sound. Her smile gave the feel- 
ing of a benediction, and when my 
shy Johnnie smiled back, I wondered 
at her charm. 

“The smile drew my notice to her 
mouth, still dainty, still red-lipped, 
it seemed, with the light of the fire 
playing on it. And as I looked at her 
face without drawing her eye, I won- 
dered to myself at her features. 
Was she as old as she seemed out 
there on the road; had the fire and 
the food filled her cheeks? Were the 
shadows and the lights playing 
tricks on my eyes? The more I pon- 
dered, the more I was sure that the 
change (or was it a change?) had 
come over her after Maureen and the 
children had come in. 

“There they were, she and Johnnie 
en rapport, as Shamus Mor would 
say. The old woman said next to 
nothing after she had looked at 
Johnnie, and that surprised me—she 
had been so eager for talk in the 
first place. But I gave it no further 
heed. Old people are like that. 

“After the supper she drew her- 
self into the shadows of the fire- 
place, and mingling with them she 
sat as the evening wore on, as if 
she were waiting for something. 
Johnnie was silent too (not like the 
other children, God bless their mem- 
ories), but then that was his way 
with his ‘trouble,’ you see. 

“By-and-by, after the Rosary, I 
pointed out the settle-bed to her, but 
she answered hardly above a whisper 
that she would sit by the fire a little 
while more. So we left her. 

“Many’s the time the voice of that 
old woman saying the Hail Marys 
with the family comes back to me. It 
was that way, it seems, with every- 
thing she said. You didn’t realize its 
beauty until after she had spoken 
and your thoughts returned her 
voice to you again. I don’t believe 
I shall ever hear, this side of Para- 
dise, a grander sound to the Gaelic 
than was in her mouth that night, 
even as it blended with the rougher 
speech of ourselves. Indeed her voice 
seemed to run through ours, in and 
out like the water smoothing the 
tocks, to make the rising prayers 
more decent and worthy as they went 
up to the mother of Christ. 


“sFrreR spending the better part 

of an hour thinking on the 
Strange old woman, I dropped off to 
Sleep just after I heard Johnnie rise 
out of his bed to stir the fire for the 
visitor, lest she be cold before the 
time she went to bed. 

“In the morning the first thing I 
did was to look towards Johnnie’s 
bed. He wasn’t there and I got up 
quickly to look for him, for the poor 


creature in his trouble always made 
us uneasy for fear he’d wander off. 
“But I didn’t go far. There he was 
by the dead embers asleep with a 
smile on his face as though he was 
dreaming a grand dream, covered 
with the blanket from the old 
woman’s bed. She was gone. 
“Maureen was away that evening 
with the rest of the children at her 
sister’s in the next village, and 
Johnnie and I were the only ones in 
the house. ‘What happened last 
night?’ I asked as I noticed a far- 
away look in his eyes. ‘Were you 
awake when the old woman left?’ 


—= O, FATHER, he said, and I can 

see his red cheeks as he spoke. 
‘But I was up with her most of the 
night and her telling me wonderful 
things.’ 

“For some reason or other I was 
so interested in the whereabouts of 
the stranger that I failed to notice 
that Johnnie was speaking with an 
ease he had never known before, or 
since that time. It seemed as though 
a miracle had been worked on the 
simple lad for the time being, and 
so enthralled was I at what he had 
to say that I never noticed it until 
after his story was over. 

“IT recall him asking me, ‘Why do 
you call her an “old woman”?’ And 
that question startled me by bring- 
ing back my thoughts of her face 
earlier in the evening when Johnnie 
and the children and Maureen had 
entered the house. 

“He didn’t wait for me to reply 
but went on, eager to tell their doings 
by the fire in the middle of the night. 

“‘After I had come out to make 
the fire glow for the lady, said 
Johnnie, ‘I looked at her and she 
looked at me. Then she smiled with 
a sad smile, and I smiled back. And 
then she asked me, as though she 
dreaded the mentioning of it, if I 
too went to The School. I said no, 
and she said, “I understand.” And 
then she said, “You’re one of mine 
they can’t have.” And that seemed 
to make her contented for a time. 

“‘Then she began to talk to me 
further saying many wonderful 
things, the half of which I can’t un- 
derstand, and the other half I’m not 
sure I can understand either. But 
when I told her so, she promised 
the things she said would come back 
to me and make me happy by- 
and-by. 

“*But some of the things she said 
I do remember, and it seems word 
for word. After she had told me some 
stories which filled me with a 
strange kind of pleasure, she was 
silent for a while and then she drew 
her shawleen over her head, and 
turned a little away from me as 
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though I was not there at all; and 
she seemed to shrivel up like the 
old women keening at the wakes, or 
crying their fine boys who had gone 
across the sea. I kept very still and 
I think that is why the words have 
stayed in my mind till now. And this 
is what she was crying: 


“My people have abandoned me 
for other Tongues. 
They’ve welcomed all my lesser 
kin, 
And put me out to let them in.” 


And she gave a great sigh and 
went on: 

“*“My children, come back to me. 
Put me in your mouths again and I 
will add stature to your mien. I willen- 
chant your hearers and sway them, 
and move their hearts to love you. I 
will be your comfort and heal your 
sorrows, and I will lull you to sleep 
with the sweet ring of my music. I 
will take you to your forebears relat- 
ing their deeds around laden tables. 
I will be as meat and drink to your 
hearts’ desirings. I will be beauty 
and love to you, and I will raise your 
spirits with my song. I will stir you 
out of your senses; I will take the 
chill from the cold, and the fire from 
the sun. I will wring from your eyes 
the waters of sadness. I will tie you 
to your brother and put honeyed 
tongues in your heads to ensnare your 
souls for Christ. And I will pray God 
and the Virgin, and the great com- 
pany of Saints with the most sup- 
pliant of sounds to bless and protect 
you from evil and harm... .”’ 


“ HEN the lad could go no further 

with his memory leaving 
him, I confessed I was not so sure 
I could understand it either. But 
when he had left off talking and 
grown quieter than he had ever been 
before, as if he was from that time 
on forever dreaming of the old 
woman’s words, a knowing look came 
on his face and he nodded his little 
head as if to say, ‘Now it is coming 
back to me as she promised it 
would.’ 

“And from that day forward until 
his sorry death, Johnnie, with all his 
misfortune, seemed the happiest of 
us all.” 

The old man stopped speaking then. 
and after a reverent pause I inquired 
if he had learned the strange old 
woman’s name. “I hadn’t asked her 
myself,” he said, “but I put the same 
question to Johnnie as you have to 
me, and it was he who told me her 
name. And this is what he told me. 
‘She has many names,’ he said, ‘but 
the softest of all is Dark Rosaleen.’” 
The old man sat in silence, himself 
moved by the story he had told. 





Pope Pius XI 


by PHILIP HUGHES 


Last February 6th marked the six- 
teenth anniversary of the election of 
Ambrose Damian Achilles Ratti to 
the chair of St. Peter. On May 31, 
1938 he will celebrate his eighty-first 
birthday. This Pope was providen- 
tially chosen to guide the Church 
during troublous days. He brought 
to the papacy a wealth of learning 
and practical experience (the latter 
compressed within a few years), be- 
sides an immense energy of mind 
and vigor of body, all of which would 
be called upon when he was Pope. 

What kind of man is Pius XI and 
what are his accomplishments as 
Supreme Pontiff? The present vol- 
ume provides a condensed but satis- 
factory answer to both questions. 
The first half treats of him as ec- 
clesiastical student, priest, chaplain, 
librarian, apostolic visitor to Poland, 
Archbishop and Cardinal of Milan, 
and finally Pope. 

The immense labors and unceasing 
care of all the churches which de- 
volved upon Achilles Ratti as Pope 
are recounted in the second half of 
the book. To mention but one activ- 
ity out of many, no less than twen- 
ty-four encyclicals, besides many 
other papal documents, have come 
from his pen during his pontificate 
of sixteen years. Fr. Hughes helps 
the reader of these encyclicals—so 


full of dogmatic truth and moral’ 


guidance—to see them in their in- 
dividual setting and to understand 
better the purpose which the Pope 
had in mind when he penned them. 

Though Pius XI’s reign has been 
marked by great sadness, there are 
also many things over which he can 
rejoice. One special reason for 
thanksgiving, among many others, is 
the awakening of the laity to a real- 
ization of their part in the Church 
through Catholic Action, which has 
resulted in many organizations and 
movements which presage much 
good to the Church. 

Though it is too early to. predict 
what place Pius XI will ultimately 
occupy in history, it is the author’s 
opinion (with which this reviewer 
agrees) that his pontificate “will 
stand out as amongst the most im- 
portant of the last three hundred 


Any book noticed here or any 
book you wish can be bought 
from The Sign. Add ten per 
cent of price for postage 





years.” One important feature of 
Pius’ reign is that he has “taken the 
whole Church into -his confidence,” 
with the result that both clergy and 
laity will enter more wholeheartedly 
into “the field of activity to which 
their vocation as Catholics entitles, 


and indeed obliges, them.” 
Sheed & Ward, New York. $3.00. 


The Harp That Once 
by HOWARD MUMFORD JONES 


A new book on Thomas Moore is 
bound to interest students of litera- 
ture. Few poets have stirred up the 
bile of the critics as much as he did 
during his lifetime, and there has 
been, until recently, an adverse 
hang-over of contempt or apology 
for his life and writings. Hence, it is 
rather refreshing to page a new work 
on the Irish Poet wherein the atmos- 
phere is one of friendly endeavor to 
understand the man, and not the 
usual bumptious attitude of the 
critics. Howard Mumford Jones’ ap- 
proach to the problem of Moore is 
decidedly amicable, and yet he does 
not attempt to whitewash the many 
spotty parts of his life and writings. 
He presents the poet as a man of the 
later eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries, and portrays his 
life against the historical and social 
background of those times, apparent- 
ly emphasizing the tragic aspects of 
his career, the common lot of most 
of the famous English writers. 

Despite many opinions to the con- 
trary, Moore is not a popular poet 
today. He is one of that unfortunate 
group (of whom Dryden is the great- 
est) popular in their day, but mys- 
teriously forgotten with the passing 
years. It is a strange nemesis. of the 
Muses that one who was formerly 
acclaimed throughout England, Ire- 
land, and the continent, should be 
read today principally by students of 
literature. Except as the author of 
Believe Me If All Those Endearing 
Young Charms; The Minstrel Boy; 
and The Last Rose of Summer, he is 

We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 
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hardly known beyond literary circles, 

Moore’s excellence as a writer can- 
not be denied by those who know; 
his life is more interesting in that it 
abounded in paradoxes. He received 
ample remuneration for his incredi- 
ble output of some eighty or ninety 
thousand lines of verse (apart from 
his prose), and yet, he was almost 
continually in the throes of penury, 
He was accused by contemporary re- 
viewers of fostering immorality by 
some of his erotic poems, but he was 
a model husband and father and no 
scandal ever attached to his name. 
He was by birth a Catholic and never 
publicly renounced his Faith; still, 
his wife Bessie was a Protestant, and 
he permitted his children to be 
brought up as such. He was one of 
the staunchest defenders of Irish 
Catholic Emancipation, and with un- 


‘ wearying zeal successfully helped in 


bringing it about, but for his own 
Catholic Faith he does not seem to 
have cared. In 1834 he wrote a theo- 
logical treatise which he dedicated 
“to the people of Ireland in defense 
of their ancient National Faith,” yet 
we have no record that he practiced 
his Faith during his later years, nor 
of reconciliation on his deathbed, 
and he was buried in a Protestant 
cemetery. 


Such, in brief, was Tom Moore, the 
literary idol of his day; the friend 
of Byron, Wordsworth, Scott, Irving, 
Campbell, and the greatest political 
figures of his time—and the creator 
of at least a creditable share of im- 
mortal poetry. The tragedy of . his 
life is best summed up by Mr. Jones 
in his concluding passage. Describ- 
ing his last resting place in Bromham 
he says: “Inside the slumbering 
church, a large stained-glass window, 
somewhat inappropriately picturing 
the last judgment, commemorates 
the poet... . The quiet of the Wilt- 
shire countryside lies all around.... 
To the grave of the Catholic buried 
in a Protestant churchyard, of the 
Irishman at rest at Wiltshire, of the 
genius once thought to be immortal 
and now no longer read, almost no 
one comes.” 


Mr. Jones has succeeded in pre- 
senting a familiar and friendly por- 
trait of the Irish Anacreon which 
should help in reviving interest in 
his poetry. The book is well written, 
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fully documented, and gives every 
evidence of having come from the 
hand of a professor who has mas- 
tered his subject. 
Henry Holt & Co. $3.50. 





Three Ways Home 
by SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 


Autobiography is always intriguing. 
there is something about the self- 
portrait of an author that lends an 
gura mere fiction does not possess. 

Miss Kaye-Smith is known as the 
sussex novelist. In almost everything 
that she has written she has left 
traces of her Sussex environment. 
This is as true of her autobiography 
as it is of her fiction. The country- 
side has impressed its sincerity and 
absence of affectation upon her 
character, and she has passed it on 
to her writings. 

Three Ways Home is an honest, 
straightforward account of the 
quthoress’ journey from her first 
school-girl beginnings as a writer to 
her present standing as a novelist. 
But, more important, it is likewise a 
record of her gradual turning to- 
wards the Church and her ultimate 
submission to its teachings. 

As a school-girl, Miss Kaye-Smith 
had three ambitions—to live in the 
country, to be a celebrated novelist, 
and to be extremely High Church. 
Curiously, these three ambitions 
have been realized, but in ways that 
even she had not dreamed of. Her 
autobiography is woven from the 
interaction of these three desires. 

It is refreshing to read a novel- 
is’s criticism of her own work. At 
times she takes issue with her critics, 
at other times she censures herself 
more seriously than they had done. 
She can laugh at her own foibles, 
and be completely objective concern- 
ing her known faults. Such candor 
makes any story appealing. It has 
invested Three Ways Home with a 
peculiar charm. 

Harper and Brothers, N. Y. $2.50. 


General Psychology 


The study of Psychology is growing 
apace, but not always on the right 
track. Much nonsense masquerades 
under this noble name. The main de- 
fect of much of what passes for Psy- 
chology today is that it is divorced 
from Philosophy, which is the queen 
of the natural sciences, to which all 
are subject. 

Herein lies one special advantage 
of the present volume. Dr. Brennan, 
Who is Professor of Psychology and 
Director of the Thomistic Institute 


—_ 





by ROBERT EDWARD BRENNAN, O. P., Ph.D. 


of Providence College, has rooted his 
treatment of Psychology in the Phil- 
osophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, whose 
conclusions in the sphere of pure 
thought afford one of the most satis- 
fying bases on which to build a 
science of Psychology. | 

This work is intended as a text- 
book for advanced study. It covers 
the whole field of inner experience, 
the chief concern of Psychology, and 
covers it thoroughly and well. The 
author’s style is remarkable for its 
clarity and directness. The intelligent 
reader knows what the author in- 
tends to say, which is no mean 
achievement. One remembers how 
often other writers on this subject 
fail to do this. This may be due to 
their ignorance or false ideas of 
Philosophy. Another point which de- 
serves commendation is the use of 
numbers in the text, which refer to 
references given at the end of each 
chapter, instead of in footnotes. 
Suggested readings are also added 
after each chapter. A thorough Index 
enhances the value of the book. All 
in all, Dr. Brennan has written 
a treatise on General Psychology 
which is a valuable addition to the 
growing volume of textbooks on the 
subject. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. $3.00 


Starforth 


by LUCILLE PAPIN BORDEN 


Starforth is the sequel to Mrs. 
Borden’s novel, The White Haw- 
thorne. There can be no doubt but 
that Mrs. Borden writes convincingly 
and well of the England of Henry 
VIII; Mary Tudor and Elizabeth. 

Maris, who is the chief character 
in the novel, is the playmate and 
then lady-in-waiting to the Princess 
Mary Tudor. The story is woven 
about the loyalty of Maris to the 
noble tradition of the Starforths— 
noblesse oblige! The setting is the 
Yorkshire, London, and Windsor of 
the Tudors. Woven throughout the 
story there runs a thread of the in- 
trigue, jealousy and hatred of those 
days when vile passions were let 
loose, and human nature was cut 
away from the mooring of the old 
Faith. Many of the scenes sketched 
do not make a pretty picture, but 
there can be little doubt but that 
they form accurate history. 

Mrs. Borden’s portrait of Mary 
Tudor is good. She presents her as a 
lovable character torn between her 
desire to be kind and gentle, and an 
inherited bent to cruelty. Her burn- 
ings and slaying are attributed to 
this quasi-psychopathic strain in her 
nature. 

The book suffers from a lack of 
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continuity. Its connection with the 
events that have taken place in the 
previous story of The White Haw- 
thorne is not clearly indicated. And 
throughout the novel there are la- 
cunae in the thread of the story 
which can scarcely be justified. Des- 
pite these shortcomings it is an in- 
teresting story. 

The Macmillan Company, N. Y. $2.60. 


Letters to Philippa 
by DOROTHEA BRANDE 


In this volume of critical letters, 
the authoress of Wake Up and Live 
unfeathers many of our literary 
roosters who do most of the popular 
crowing in this our day. The Letters 
are those of a godmother who dis- 
covers this way to redeem what is 
indeed a sacred obligation. They are 
written to her godchild who is now 
an 18-year-old girl intrigued by the 
literary leftists, the emancipated 
thinkers and the light and subtly 
poisonous entertainments of the 
legions of indecency. 

In these letters there is pointed 
and judicious criticism of current 
literary idols. There are indications 
of impatience with loose thinking 
and snarls for the gutter litterateur. 
There is also emphasis on such 
healthy ideas as good and evil, sin 
and punishment, retribution, re- 
morse and_ responsibility: ideas 
which are on a leave of absence from 
much of our literature and our pic- 
torial and theatrical arts. These let- 
ters plead that Philippa face life— 
accepting all its educational oppor- 
tunities not with the passivity of a 
plastic mind but with the activity of 
an alert and appraising intellect. In 
a word, while there is no evidence of 
high-minded prudery in them, the 
letters include some pointed lectures 
which would benefit many of our 
mental lightweights and our dizzy 
dowagers, those mental bohemians 
who flit from one fad to another 
asking only that the fad be modern 
and its thrill new. 

If Letters to Philippa merits an 
unfavorable criticism it might be that 
the letters appear to have been hast- 
ily written. And if these letters stir 
any profitable reflection, the profit- 
able reflection might be that the 
leftists, the bunglers and the slop- 
sink thinkers are in control of the 
theatre and the literary and artistic 
world. While the “wise men” fiddle 
these possess the minds of youth, 
soil those of elders and dissolve the 
City of God. These letters might 
further indicate the profitable wis- 
dom of persevering effort to keep 
heads clear; that education is con- 
cerned not only with what is put 
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MEDITATIONS FOR 
LENT FROM ST. 
THOMAS AQUINAS 
translated 
by Philip Hughes 
A commentary y boy Thomas on the 


gos of every day from Quinqua- 
gesima to Holy Saturday. $1.50 


DOES GOD MATTER 


FOR ME? 
by C. C. Martindale, S.J. 
A book for all wis do not quite realize 
makes 


the difference God’s existence 
to them. $2.00 





ST. ELIZABETH 


OF PORTUGAL 
by Vincent McNabb, O.P. 


Father Vincent the saint 
who is called “P ness of Peace’’ to 
— caaty In need of her interces- 
sion. 









SOVIET TEMPO 
by Violet Connolly 


The story of a recent tour of Russia 
made by a Catholic who is also a 
trained observer and a fluent Russian 
speaier. First rate reporting and a 
brilliant commentary. $2.50 














PHILIP Il 
by William Thomas Walsh 


“Net only good history but also an 
excellent literature 

beautifully produced.”—The Sign. 
“A monumental defence ...a de- 
tailed — seemin, oe hand biog- 


ho By $5.00" 





PIUS XI 
Philip Hughes 


“The author of the best modern his 

tery ef the Church tells his story 
conte and vividly and documents 
his statements lously.’’—Sat- 
urday Review of Literature. “Father 
Hughes has reason to be proud not 
only of his Pope ope but also of his book 
about him. "Boston Transcript. 


Recommended for Lenten reading: 
The Holy Ghost a) Edward Leen, 
C.S.Sp. ($2.50) Med ay ee on the 
Gospels by kar Pro in 

three volumes or = the whole of 
Our Lord’s Life, "i oa ae yates the 


O.P. (90c) and sast ett wet foot betes 
Ferrow’s Damien the Leper ($2.50) 


SHEED & WARD 


63 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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into a head but also with what is 
kept out of it; that the solvent, the 
emetic or the leaven of Catholic wis- 
dom and its Christian beauties must 
be administered with zeal and per- 
sistence in artistic doses. 

Letters to Philippa is emphatically 
profitable reading. Its authoress, 
alert to all the literary trends of our 
day, is not a progressive but a cau- 
tious thinker. This volume is recom- 
mended. Its value is unquestioned. 
Sheed & Ward, N.Y. $1.60. 


Persons in Hiding 
by J. EDGAR HOOVER 


This book from the pen of the Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation reveals to the layman the 
internal workings of that Bureau by 
focussing the attention of the reader 
upon individual criminals. It debunks 
them of whatever attractiveness they 
may have for those who still fail to 
realize that “Crime does not pay.” 
Mr. Hoover says: “It is with the hope 
of bringing such exhibits into clearer 
vision that I have compiled this 
book, so that you may have the ac- 
tual lawbreaker before you, where 
you may study him and try to under- 
stand why and how he became a 
criminal. Pathology is taught by 
physical dissection. Something of the 
same sort should be of ‘value in 
learning why there is such a disease 
called crime.” 

And one by one he brings before 
us Diliinger and his ilk who have 
been practically fabled and heroed 
by the press, which is interested in 
their cases only from a news stand- 
point. One cannot read the book 
without feeling how horrible so sor- 
did an existence must be. And one 
can readily understand the plea that 
Mr. Hoover makes for a Bureau un- 
trammeled by interfering and bun- 
gling politics. To have the criminal 
in our midst is bad enough, but to 
have him “covered” by “higher-ups,” 
who are more criminal in that case 
than the criminal, is only one of the 
many obstacles to be faced in the 
prosecution of crime. And that prob- 
lem Mr. Hoover lays on every man’s 
doorstep with the challenge that it 
must be met by him in the commun- 
ity in which he lives. 

We wonder why, in outlining some 
of the suggestions for the preven- 
tion of crime, Mr. Hoover makes no 
mention whatever of the necessity— 
in plain words—of religion. This re- 
viewer believes that in some of the 
recent public utterances of Mr. 
Hoover such a need was stressed. 
Why was it left entirely out of the 
first book to come from his hand as 
Director? Religion certainly has a 
place in any discussion of this kind. 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 


THE + sicy 
Surely it goes without saying thg 
there is a great deal of crime be 
cause there is such a great dearth 


religion. 
Little, Brown € Co., N. Y. $2.75. 


High Points of Medieval 
Culture 


by JAMES J. WALSH 


It had long been fashionable jp 
scholarly circles to describe and dis. 
pose of the medieval period with 4 
snarl and one of those “May they 
rest in peace” expressions: “The 
Dark Ages.” The history of the cul- 
tural world began with Luther anda 
pretended reformation. It might be 
true, however, that the Renaissance, 
with its appetite and its frenzy for 
surface, one-dimensional cultures, 
played a part; a Renaissance where. 
in men almost lost sight of their 
souls which must play a featured 
part in educing and solving the 
secrets of all culture—to become 
aware largely of their bodies which, 
featured alone, sap the spirit and the 
energy out of all transcending life. 

But the _ scholarly world was 
tempted to peek into the darkness of 
this mummified period, and peeks 
became looks of fascinated wonder. 
They glimpsed a périod of fancied 
darkness bursting with authentic 
light. Here were no muddled ages. 
The darkness was not in the Middle 
Ages. The darkness with elements of 
perverseness had settled only on the 
scholarly mind. And the fascination 
which gripped scholars unveiled to 
them mystic wonders, exalted wis- 
doms, exquisite craftsmanship, su 
perb artistic achievement, a sign of 
the cross scraping the stars in vwi- 
sions of Gothic splendor and magnif- 
icence which can’t be duplicated 
today with all our blue-printed tech- 
niques and our vaunted wisdoms. 


‘The fascination which _ gripped 


scholars revealed characters radiat- 
ing life and light who tripped across 
the stage in that so-called period of 
darkness with a breadth of human, 
divine, even scientific wisdom which 
humbles with the realization that 
the last word has been said on many 
a subject of fancied modernity. 8 
too the last perfect gesture has been 
made in the sphere of art during the 
years when our culture grew from 
its agrarian youth, nursed by a Bene- 
dictine Monasticism, to the decay of 
its secularized maturity in the 
Fifteenth Century. 

In any event it is no longer 4 
fashion to cover up the erstwhile 
gaps in the clouded scholarly mind 
by chanting the obsequies of the 
Middle Ages. But popularly the period 
is still regarded as one of dark- 
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Do you fear morning 
after the storm? 


All night long the storm rages— 
heavy sleet with falling tempera- 
ture and high winds. Will you 
waken to a scene of destruc- 
tion— branches bowed down to 
the breaking point under their 
burden of ice. . . sagging limbs 
torn from towering trunks to 
wreck the beauty and perhaps the 
health of your finest trees? 


You'll fear Winter’s Toll far less 
if you do your duty towards your 
beloved trees. Protect them 
with scientifically correct Prun- 
ing, Bracing and Cabling by the 
Bartlett Tree Expert Co. 

Check with the Bartlett Repre- 
sentative today. Our service is 
available in every community from 


Maine to the Carolinas. Or write: 


The F.A. Bartiett Tree Expert Co. 
Laboratories and Main Office 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


RTLEIT 


TREE E€XPEw to - 











ness. Hence the value of Doctor 
James J. Walsh’s, High Points of 
Medieval Culture. This volume, while 
it reveals patient, painstaking schol- 
arship and years of delicate and 
deep devotion to the riches and the 
fineness and the secret meaning of 
the medieval period is nonetheless a 
splendid, gripping and popular lift- 
ing of the veil from the needless 
obscurities of the Middle Ages. If 
High Points of Medieval Culture be 
tested, it can’t miss the popularity it 
deserves. The theatre, education— 
even feminine education, monasti- 
cism and the arts reached the tip of 
the pyramid of accomplishment dur- 
ing the dishonored Dark Ages. Even 
the sciences have their roots deep in 
the researches of the Middle Ages. 
Artist, student, scientist, scholar, 
Saint will discover all these state- 
) ments very well authenticated by 

Doctor Walsh and will likely find 
very much of the past life of his 
profession in High Points of Medi- 
eval Culture. And should there be 
disposition to dissolve the mystery 
of the superb triumphs of the Middle 
Ages he will search out that magnif- 
icent and sacred illusion which is 
not an illusion at all but a unique, 
, dynamic, living, impelling force— 





Christ, who can never be listed 
among our disillusions and Who is 
permanently and infinitely operative 
in His Kingdom of God on this earth, 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. $2.75. 


Bethlehem Nights 


by SISTER MARY PAULA, S.N.D. 


This pleasant little volume is di- 
vided into twelve sections, called 
“Nights,” and each Night deals with 
a phase of the Christmas spirit. In 
the foreword the author has summed 
up briefly the purpose of her book: 
“The reader is invited to imagine 
himself in the midst of an ideal fam- 
ily group listening with the sim- 
plicity of the great to educated 
parents trying to give their children 
correct views of Christmas and to 
inculcate lasting sentiments of rev- 
erence and love for the Divine Babe 
of Bethlehem.” Herself an educator 
of many years’ experience, Sister 
Paula presents her subject matter 
in an attractive style, making use of 
her travel in the Holy Land to bring 
to modern minds the simple truths 
which surround the Birth of Our 
Lord at Bethlehem. 

Two of the most interesting chap- 
ters, or “Nights,” are entitled: The 
Infant Jesus in Poetry and the In- 
fant Jesus in Art. Here we are ap- 
prised of the Christmas poems by 
Robert Southwell, SJ. Richard 
Crashaw, Father Faber, Francis 
Thompson, St. Alphonsus Ligouri, 
Elizabeth Barret Browning and 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. The 
chapter on art describes famous rep- 
resentations of the Christ Child by 
Andrea della Robia, Bellini, Murillo, 
Raphael, Giorgione, Botticelli, Baroc- 
cio and Moretto of Brescia. Sister 
Paula has traveled extensively in 
Europe and seen the originals of 
these paintings and discusses their 
significance in a simple and very 
entertaining manner. 

Other “Nights” there are, too— 
Christmas Legends, The Infant Jesus 
in the Liturgy, Christmastide Masses 
and Bethlehem Ephrata—in which 
the author tells how St. Jerome and 
St. Paula came to live in Bethlehem 
in the Fourth Century and how the 
former translated the Scriptures 
from Hebrew into the Latin Vulgate 
at Paula’s insistence. 

Bethlehem Nights is distinctly a 
Christmas book, but its message is 
not reserved for the Christmas sea- 
son alone. It has a year-round sig- 
nificance for every Christian family, 
and we recommend it as a worth- 
while addition to every Catholic 
book-shelf. 


The Devin-Adair Co., New York, 1936. $2.00. 
Select your books from our reviews 
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Theodicy 
by PAUL J. GLENN, Ph.D., S.T.D. 


In rounding out his splendid series 
of class manuals for the various 
branches of philosophical science 
with this present volume, Doctor 
Glenn has given us what is, perhaps, 
the best work of the series. Refusing 
to be drawn aside by the many in- 
triguing questions that surround the 
subject, the author has held rigidly 
to the real objective of his treatise, 
namely, “to supply to the modern 
college student some readily intelli- 
gent account of fundamental truths,” 
and has produced a book admirable 
for its compactness, its unity, and 
its sound fundamental doctrine. 

The plan of the volume is most 
satisfying. There are three main 
headings, which treat in turn of the 
Existence, the Nature, and the Oper- 
ations of God. At the beginning of 
each section there is a half-page 
statement of the matter to be dis- 
cussed, the line the argument will 
follow, and the objections that will 
be answered. The proofs for the 
existence of God, the discussion of 
His physical and metaphysical es- 
sence and of His attributes, and the 
consideration of the operations of 
the Deity as proper to Himself and 











Answers Hundreds of Questions 


THIS IS CHRISTIAN 
MARRIAGE 


By ADRIAN LYNCH, C. P. 
a 


M UST parents have children, why 
is birth control wrong, how ar- 
range for marriage, what is the 
Pauline Privilege, does the Church 
ever allow divorce, what is an an- 
nulment, are the rich favored over 
the poor in annulments? 





Hundreds of questions like these 
| are answered in this book. 


The author aims to make the mar- 
| riage laws of the Church clear and 
intelligible to the layman. It has 
| been called “the layman’s encyclo- 
| pedia of marriage.” 
| Non-Catholies desirous of knowing 
| the teaching of the Church on Mar- 
riage, especially regarding divorce 
and annulments, will also profit from 
reading this book. 


$1.10 postpaid 
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as in relation to creatures, are all 
dealt with with remarkable clarity 
and simplicity. Throughout the book 
the author not only gives the scho- 
lastic doctrine on these questions 
but also adequately disposes of the 
theological and philosophical sys- 
tems opposed to it, showing their 
insufficiency and wherein they are 
at fault. And at the end of each 
Article we find a handy summary 
of the matter that has been covered 
and the conclusions that have been 
drawn. 

Though Doctor Glenn modestly 
claims the college classroom as the 
field of interest for his manual, we 
feel that the book has a far wider 
scope. Anyone really interested in 
the question “Is there a God?” or 
anyone sincerely trying to find out 
something about God will discover 
in the pages of this work much to 
enlighten him and much to console 
him. The ordinary reader may find 
some difficulty with terminology, 
but the author has done very well 
even here in defining and explaining 
with a brevity and a clearness that 
are unusual. The book will make 
serious reading, but the reader will 
be fully repaid for applying himself 
to its perusal. 


B. Herder Book Co. $2.00. 


TheMan Who WasChesterton 


by RAYMOND T. BOND 


The problem of reviewing such a 
book as The Man Who Was Chester- 
ton, is quite considerable. Where 
should the reviewer start? With his 
formal or informal essays, those on 
religion, on eating and drinking, his 
Father Brown stories, or any other 
particular phase of his work. All are 
equally excellent and need no com- 
entary as to their style or manner 
of presentation, which is already well 
known. As Raymond T. Bond, the 
editor of this anthology, remarks, the 
hardest part is not what to include 
but rather what to exclude. Even this 
is the more difficult, since each one 
has already been selected for its 
superior qualities. 

For the best in short stories what 
can surpass the anecdotes from The 
Poet and the Lunatics? Even Holly- 
wood has realized the universal ap- 
peal of Father Brown and his ad- 
ventures. In these we find the true 
Chesterton charm pervading the 
realm of the Underworld, or at least 
the European version of it. With 
these then there can be no quarrel. 
If the casual reader were to have his 
choice, without a doubt he would 
want the entire volume made up of 
such tales. 


Our advertisers appreciate your patronage 


THE ‘f Sic 


To those who like the mop 
aesthetic side of G. K’s writing 
there is an all too short collectio, 
of his poetry. Standing in its jug 
position at the head of the list » 
Lepanto, This poem has been gy. 
claimed as the greatest of moden 
times. There are none who may deny 
this, some even go so far as to up. 
hold it as a masterpiece of all ages, 
Let even the most commonplace of 
readers retire to his room and reaq 
it aloud to himself. The reason fo 
its fame will be self evident. Nor js 
this the only type of poetry of which 
he was capable. What could afford, 
more complete contrast both with 
Lepanto and with themselves than 
A Christmas Carol and The Song 
of the Quoodle? Truly there was no 
limit to his versatility. 

Perhaps the most interesting es. 
says for the American readers ywil 
be those included under the title, 
What I Saw In America. There can 
be no question of the fact that 
Chesterton was more than a little 
cynical when it came to discussing 
this country. The more loyal of ow 
national patriots have frequently 
taken exception to his attitude. The 
only reply to this is that whatever 
he said was entirely true. A striking 
example can be found in A Medita- 
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Brotherhood, as to the 
Priesthood, is a grace from 
God. 


One who has the right inten- 
tion of dedicating his life to 
the Divine Master by the vows 
of religion, and who possesses 
the necessary qualities of soul 
and body, might well ask him- 
self whether God is offering 
him this grace. 


Prayer for light, serious 
thought on the reasons for 
becoming a Brother will lead 
to a decision. 


Any applicant who is inter- 
ested in becoming a Passion- 
ist Brother is requested to 
write to: 


Very Rev. Father Provincial, C.P. 


6700 No. Harlem Avenue 
(Chicago, i. 
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tion in Broadway. Obviously he is a 
pit more sarcastic than necessary, 
et he certainly does an excellent job 
of debunking the Great White Way 
and our American system of bally- 





hoo-advertising. 

But then we might continue for 
pages enumerating his endless stories 
and anecdotes—all told in a sharp 
and frequently caustic manner with 
the added charm of his true Ches- 
tertonian humor. His sketches of 
commonplace things told in a very 
uncommon fashion. His essays on re- 
ligion alone make him a worthy suc- 
cessor to Cardinal Newman. This 
frss anthology would serve as an 
excellent introduction to those who 
have been so unfortunate as not to 
have already made his acquaintance. 
To those who have met him through 
the pages of his works. it is a book 
to be treasured as a symbol or rather 
a living monument to a man of 
genius. To the ordinary reader it is 
a volume which can be read and 
re-read at odd moments with a com- 
plete assurance of the greatest satis- 
faction. Although he often denied 
it, the name which best applies to 
Mr. Chesterton is a Man of Para- 
dozes. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., N. Y. $8.00. 


Pioneer Irish in New 
) England 
by MICHAEL J. O'BRIEN, LL.D. 


Dr. O’Brien has devoted many la- 
borious years to searching out the 
part played by Irish settlers in the 
Colonial and Revolutionary periods 
of American history. This work was 
made necessary by the fact that the 
very presence, not to say anything 
of the accomplishments, of the Irish 
in the early history of our country 
had been forgotten if not delib- 
erately suppressed. This accounts for 
what has been taken as a first prin- 
ciple in American history, namely, 
that outside of the Dutch in the 
Middle Colonies, all the early settlers 
were of a homogeneous English stock. 
Dr. O’Brien’s now well-established 
work, A Hidden Phase of American 
History, did much to explode this as- 
sumption by bringing to light the 
part played by the Irish during the 
Revolutionary period. The present 
) work extends the search for the Irish 
and their influence to seventeenth 
century New England. 

Pioneer Irish in New England was 
written in answer to a challenge is- 
sued by one whom Dr. O’Brien calls 
4 psuedo-critic because of his naive 
dependence on erroneous sources for 
contesting Dr. O’Brien’s claim that 
there were large numbers of Irish 
among the early New England set- 
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tlers. No doubt the critic felt that he 
was delivering a crushing blow when 
he declared: “People who venture 
into this field should deal with facts, 
not romance.” Well, that is just what 
Dr. O’Brien does. He deals with facts. 
He has examined all available rec- 
ords of the period and as a result 
he brings to light many facts which 
may be upsetting to some who nurse 
a family tree which is supposed to 
prove their “pure” English ancestry 
or who are unwilling to abandon 
opinions gained from inadequate, if 
not distorted, historical works. For 
those, however, who wish to know 
the truth and to base their judg- 
ments on the results of serious re- 
search, Dr. O’Brien uncovers a phase 
of the history of New England which 
has been hidden too long. 

Since this book deals with the 
period of the Seventeenth Century 
it will be well to remember that it 
was one of the darkest periods in 
Irish history. It saw the Plantation 
of Ulster, the Rebellion of 1641, the 
butchery of Cromwell, and the Penal 
Code with all their consequent mis- 
ery for the Irish who wished to 
retain their religion and their na- 
tionality. This has a bearing on the 
work under review because it is im- 
portant to remember that most of 
the Irish who did come to the New 


Select your books from our reviews 


England colonies came as a result of 
the iniquitous English custom of 
transporting the Irish to be forced 
laborers in the colonies. Consequently 
the vast majority of Irish upon arrival 
were “redemptioners” or “indentured 
servants” forced to work for anyone 
who would pay their passage money 
to the captain, of the ship. Their lot 
was a hard and unjust one, but in 
spite of handicaps many survived 
their period of servitude and estab- 
lished themselves as free members 
of every community in New England. 
It is principally through the names 
of such appearing in various Church 
and State records that Dr. O’Brien 
is able to establish that a relatively 
large percentage of the early inhabi- 
tants of the New England colonies 
were Irish. 

As time went on changes took 
place in this original Irish stock. 
Most of those who came to these 
shores were Catholics, but due to 
there being no priests allowed in the 
New England colonies the Faith was 
gradually lost. This was helped along 
-by the Irish intermarrying with the 
Puritans and by the civil disabilities 
imposed on all who failed to attend 
Protestant services. This resulted in 
the Irish losing their distinctive 
national and religious affiliations and 
becoming amalgamated with other 
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racial stocks. In many cases, how- 
ever, the Irish family names have 
continued to the present, but in ever 
so many other instances while the 
name has been lost the family gene- 
alogy reveals Irish ancestry. 

Due to the fragmentary informa- 
tion which the records make avail- 
able it is impossible to give anything 
like a complete history of the activi- 
ties of the Irish who came to the 
New England colonies in the Seven- 
teenth Century. This limitation is 
fully recognized by Dr. O’Brien. 
He does not go beyond his data in 
making claims and his interpreta- 
tions are always conservative. Once 
more he has made a valuable con- 
tribution to early American history 
and to the objective scholarship 
which is doing so much to destroy 
the many myths which have become 
incorporated in the so-called stand- 
ard histories of our country. 

P. J. Kennedy and Sons, N. Y. $3.50. 


SHORTER NOTES 


CatTHotic Piays (National Service 
Bureau WPA, New York, N. Y., 25 
cents). Prefaced by Emmet Lavery’s 
remarks, this catalogue and survey 
of Catholic dramas will be appre- 
ciated by all who are forwarding 
Catholic plays. The difference of 
opinion on the selection is doubtless 
due to the disagreement of Catholic 
reviewers. From the ninety-five titles 
listed and the informative notes on 
each play, those interested will be 
able to make a proper selection. 


FRANCISCAN ALMANAC, 1938 (St. An- 
thony’s Guild, Patersdn, N. J., 75 
cents), is a handy volume contain- 
ing general data and world facts on 
religion and allied information. The 
present edition has new matter, 
such as the Pastoral of the Spanish 
Bishops and Catholic activities of 
the past year. 


THe GospeL ACCORDING TO ST. 
MatTHEW, by Rev. Leo F. MILLer, 
PH.D. (Joseph F. Wagner, N. Y., 
$3.25.) provides an analysis and com- 
mentary for the benefit of students 
of religion and the Bible. The first 
64 pages treat of the historical data 
and the literary and doctrinal char- 
acteristics of the first Gospel in a 
heavy, academic style. The rest of 
the book is devoted to a condensed 
but satisfactory commentary on the 
text, giving the purpose in view. It is 
dificult to understand the author’s 
method of division and the markings 
of the text. Finding the commentary 
on a text will not be easy. He offers 





no satisfactory key in the Introduc- 
tion. Once this matter has been mas- 
tered, the commentary will be help- 
ful to students and also to priests in 
the preparation of their Sunday ser- 
mons. The price is too high. And it 
has no Index. 


Wuy ARE You FEARFUL? From the 
German of Father Athanase, O.F.M. 
by Marion A. Hasic, O.F.M. (St. An- 
thony Guild Press, 389 Main St., Pat- 
erson, N. J., 50 cents). 

In the Catholic Church there are 
many types of pious and devout souls. 
There is a special class of Catholic 
ascetics who thrive on sweetish 
thoughts that are basically sound 
and these God-lovers may be found 
all over the world, not excepting our 
country. The author is striving to 
propagate thoughts which stimulate 
confidence in God, removing fear- 
some thoughts, encouraging the love 
of God. He says he begins his morn- 
ing prayer, “O dearest Lord, 
again I ask, to love Thee be my 
daily task” and counsels the reader 
to approach the altar in spirit, 
“knock softly at the little door of the 
Tabernacle and ask, Tell me dearest 
Savior, why art Thou present day 
and night in our dark Tabernacles, 
under the humble appearance of 
Bread?” Here is a booklet for souls 
similar to the author’s. 






THE +f sicn f ™ 
ANN OF GREYSTONES, by May 4 
FEEHAN (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, N. y, 
$2.00). Owls flit in the trees, ang 
Ann is afraid of owls. The old map. 
sion is solemn, and Ann brings 
laughter. The Graysons are icy, ang 
Ann tries love. There is Thorn, sup- 
pressed and silent, to be drawn from 
his shell. There are Ted and Peg, 
sorely missed, from whom Ann has 
been separated. And so is told a tale 
of youth’s aloofness, which will thril 
and sadden and bring sympathetic 
laughter to many a girl in her teens, 
To portray the character develop. 
ment of youth is not easy, especially 
when a moral is to be pointed fo 
modern young sophisticates. Miss 
Feehan has admirably leveled these 
obstacles in picturing the lives of 
four youngsters from romper-days 
to falling-in-love days. The story js 
winsome and yet dynamic, until the 
rather unfortunate break in the 
action and character -development 
when the reader is carried to a 
period three years later and to 
scenes of travel in Europe. Here the 
plot gives way to a sort of travelogue 
with little action. In by far the most 
part of the book the author has 
shown definite mastery in the juve 
nile field. The Christmas sequente 
at Greystone and Bingham are truly 
well done. All in all, however, the 
book is good reading. 
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approval. 
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ing stamps from our approval selec- 
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YOUR OUIN. CHURCH 


AT SEA... 
Sojoy These bonnlfel chapels 
on your Malian. crossings. 


































interrupted during your voyage to 

Rome or the Holy Land, or to Buda: 
pest for the Eucharistic Congress. Aboard an 
Italian liner, as often as you wish, you may 
hear Mass, receive Communion and all the 
benefits of the Church—in these lovely 
chapels dedicated exclusively for Catholic 
services. Italian Line vessels are among the 
few ships in the world privileged to carry the 
Blessed Sacrament at all times. It is reassuring 
to know, too, that the Chaplain specifically 
assigned to your Italian liner is a regular mem- 
ber of the staff—and always ready to minister 
to your spiritual needs. 


ee daily devotions need not be 


Outside, on the huge Lido Deck—your 
healthful, open-air life can be as quiet or as 
vigorous as you like—whether you choose to 
play at deck sports, swim in the gleaming 
tiled pool or relax in the sun. The great 
superliners REX or CONTE DI SAVOIA 
(gyro stabilized) cross swiftly, directly to 
Europe. Or, if a leisurely voyage appeals to 
you, choose the 
charming ROMA, 
VULCANIA or 
SATURNIA, call- 
ing on nine or ten 
oP ports enroute. 


Gucharistic 
(C{ongress Qoly Wand 


Convenient sailings from New York with A Post-Congress Cruise to the Holy Land {ome 

fast rail connections for Budapest. Conte di aboard the Vulcania from Trieste May 

Savoia, April 30, arriving Genoa May 8; 30. Calls at Ragusa, Phaleron, Rhodes, Port The Italian Line maintains regular serv- 
Vulcania May 7, arriving Trieste May 22; Said, Haifa, Beirut, Naples, Palermo, Al- ice to Italian ports throughout the year. 
Rex May 14, arriving Genoa May 21. giers, Gibraltar. Arrive New York June 23. Fast rail connections direct to Rome. 


For booklet entitled “The Church at Sea on the Southern Route” apply to your 
LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 07 624 Fifth Avenue, New York 











Archconfraternity 
of the Passion of Jesus Christ 


JEsUS ENTERS JERUSALEM—WITH Joy 


Kwowrne that the time of His Passion is approaching, Jesus 
desires to reach the place in which it is appointed that He should 
suffer—that is, the City of Jerusalem—in order that it may be 
apparent that He loves to suffer, and seeks suffering voluntarily. 

On other occasions He had entered that city; but never with 
pomp and solemnity, as He does at present. There is a deep 
mystery in all that He does. Jesus now enters Jerusalem with joy, 
because on this occasion He enters to suffer and to die on the 
Cross. The nearer the time at which He shall accomplish the 
Redemption of mankind on the Cross approaches, the more 
brightly do the flames of love burn within His heart. 

Let us pause here and reflect. Let us speak to Jesus—then 
listen to His reply. 

Wherefore, good Jesus, wherefore dost Thou thus hasten to 
meet the outrages, the scourges, the thorns, the nails, the vinegar 
and gell, the Cross that awaits Thee? I do not marvel at the 
martyrs embracing their sufferings with delight, because they 
suffered for love of Thee; but Thou, for whom art Thou going to 
suffer? Jesus answers: “I am going to suffer for thee.” And it is 
possible that in going to suffer for me Thou showest such eager- 
ness, so much joy? I can only exclaim: O immense love of my 
Saviour. This surpasses my comprehension. On the one side I be- 
hold Thee so eager to suffer for me and, on the other, I see myself 
so averse to endure anything for Thee;—so sensitive at the least 
word said against me; so impatient under the slightest pain or 
annoyance; so attached to my own ease and comfort; so selfish. 

Ah, my Jesus, now I see what I have not seen before, or rather 
what I have never realized; my soft, sickly, sentimental piety is 
not love for Thee—it is self-love, and self-will. The truth is, I do 
not really and truly love Thee as I ought. But pardon me, my 
God, and permit me to accompany Thee on this journey. Thou 
goest to suffer and to die for love of me; I wish also, my beloved 
Redeemer, to suffer and to die for love of Thee. 

(REv.) RayMuUND KOHL, c.P. 
St. MICHAEL’S MONASTERY, 
UNION City, N. J. 


Gemma’s LeagueofPrayer 


Buxssep Gemma Galgani, the shows the interest taken by our 


White Passion Flower of Lucca, members in this campaign. 
Italy, is the patron of this League All requests for leaflets, and all 
of Prayer. correspondence relating to Gem- 
Its purpose is to pray for the ma’s League should be addressed 
conversion of the millions of pa- to Gemma’s League, care of THE 
gan souls in the Passionist Mis- Sicn, Union City, New Jersey. 
sions in Hunan, China, and to 7 ~" — 
obtain spiritual comfort and “— + ye oy FEBRUARY THE 
strength for our devoted mission- 
ary priests and Sisters in their  Macees Heard. 200000000000. 9a 
j issi Holy Communions................. 7,846 
difficult mission field. Visite to B. Gactament..........0.. 13,999 
No set form of prayers is pre- Spirivoel, Comseuniens Rae. 17,318 
: ; ; Benediction OE VEOOS. ccc ccccccccces . 
pee ge The hence die hong = SS Dea neeaccnsen ao 
ations 0 e Bcc ccc ccescccces A 
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Restrain Not Grace 
From the Dead 


(Ecclus. 7:37) 


Kindly remember in your pray- 
ers and good works the follow- 
ing recently deceased relatives 
and friends of our subscribers: 
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May their souls and the souls of 
all the faithful departed through 
the mercy of God rest in peace. 

—Amen. 
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“OUR SCHOOL MUST GO ON” 


E WHO read of air raids, sieges and bloody battles in China, are 

inclined to be discouraged at the prospects of the missions in that 
country. Strange as it may seem to us, the missionaries there are not as 
down-hearted as many of their friends in the homeland. 

Though the war creeps closer to Hunan, our priests and Sisters con- 
tinue at their posts. More than that... they plan very definitely for the 
future. Whatever may be the event of the war, their task of bringing 
souls into the Faith must continue. 

Especially urgent is the need of the Sisters of Charity for a larger 
school. They have been crowded beyond capacity and must have new 
accommodations without delay. Government requirements must be met. 
No longer may a registered school be under-staffed or conducted on a 
half-schedule. 

When the Sisters write this month that “Our School Must Go On” 
they are pleading for help to build at once. Your prompt donation. large 


or small, will be as greatly appreciated as it is urgently needed. 
Please send it to: 
THE YUANLING SCHOOL FUND 


The Sisters of Charity 


THE SIGN UNION CITY, N. J. 






































“Weronica’s Weil” 


America’s Passion Play 


(Twenty-fourth Season) Union City, N. J, 


Because of its deep spirituality and because of its poignant human appeal 
"VERONICA'S VEIL" has won the hearts of nearly a million people, from all walks of 
life. Bishops, priests as well as the laity, Catholics and non-Catholics have felt the 


spiritual uplift that a reverently impressive performance imparts. 


WHEN TO GO 


Any SUNDAY afternoon 2:30 
Any THURSDAY or SUNDAY EVE 8:15 


ADULT PERFORMANCES: 
Sun. Aft. & Eve. Mar. 6, 13, 20, 27; Apr. 3, 10 
Thur. Eve. Mar. 10, 17, 24, 31; Apr. 7 


CHILDREN'S PERFORMANCES, 25c 
Sat. Mats. Feb. 27; Mar. 5, 12, 19, 26; Apr. 2, 9 
Final Performances: Apr. II, 12, 13 


TRANSPORTATION: 


HOW TO GO 


Telephone PAlisade 6-9800 for information. 
Write to, "Veronica's Veil" office 
14th Street, Union City, N. J. 


Tickets 
Are sold only at "Veronica's Veil" auditorium. 
"Call," "Write" or "Phone." 


Prices: 


$.50, .75, 1.00, 1.50. All seats reserved. 
Checks or Money Order should accompany all 
orders for tickets, payable to Father Conrad, C.P. 


For Special Group Rates including transportation "BY BUS" write or phone "Veronica's Veil" 
Office: Phone PAlisade 6-9800 














